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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. s 

WACK HALL SCHOOL.—A PRE- 

paratory school for boys, Highest references 

from parents and from members of the Yale and Wil- 
liams Faculties, CHAS. G. Bar ‘TLETT, A. M. 


second, by Towns, 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—A 


Preparatory School for Boys. $500 per year. 
For C ircular address E. _ WwW. Wits WILSON, A. A. M. 


CONNECTICUT, Pomfret. Centre. : 
WE MISSES VINTOUN’S HOME 
School for Girls will reopen October 7, Num- 
ber limited. Circular sent on application. 


CONNECTICUT, Stamford. " 
TSS AIKEN’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies and Girls opens October 2. _Apoplica- 
tions for circulars may be made to Miss C. W. Riten, 
For Miss Aiken’sa Methods of Mind Training to Putnam’s 
Sons, 23d St., New York. jae et 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washing ton. 
YE COLUMBIAN UN NIVERSITY— 
College, Medical School, Dental School, Law 
School, Scientific School. For catalogue 3, address 
Dr. JAMES C,. WELLING, President. | , 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
TNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND.— 
Law School. Twentieth annual session, October 
. 1889, Address 
" Henry D. HARLAN, Secretary. _ 


MARYI. AND, Raitimore, 4 22 & 124 W. Franklin St. 
y¥LDGEWOR TH BOA RDING ANDDAY 
« School for Young Ladies will reopen Septem- 
ber 19. Mrs, H, P. LEF EBVRE, Principal. 
MARYLAND, Catonsville. 

7. TIMOTHY'S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
nw and German School for young ladies will reopen 
September 19, 1889, Principals, Miss M. C. Carter and 
Miss S. R. € arter. 

MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Belmont, 

‘WE BELMONT SCHOOL. — PRE- 

pararory boarding school for boys. For informa- 
tion address B. F, HaRDING, A.M., (Harv.), Head Master, 

MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire. 


(= STALBON FARM. — Home School 


for six boys. Reopens Sept. 18, Ep. T, FISHER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 
OSTON UNI VERSITY Law School, 
Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. . BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
WITAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year). 
For boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass, In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
tothe Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for college with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 
[ SSHELOISE EF. HERSEYV’S 
School. Fall term opens October 3. A few pu- 
pils rec elved in the family. _Circulars on application. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 69 Chester Square. 
ANNETTINSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
7 Ladies, The 36th — sv Go. Oct. 2. For _ecircu- 
lar address Eo. 8. GANNETT, D. D. _ 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen October 1, 1889. A limited 
number of boarding se olars will be received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place. 
PRE PARATION FOR HARVARD 
College and for the Institute of Technology. 


School year begins Wed., Sept. 25. ALBERT HALE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
f OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for ren gee getad educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all es gr Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. Summer 
address, Nonquit Beach, M: ass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business, 
Laboratories, The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, S. B. (M. 1.T.) 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, P ly mouth 


ly R. KNAPP'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Twenty-third year begins Oct. 1, 1889. 
Mrs. Knapp. Principal; A. M. FREEMAN, A.B.,H’ d Master. 


MAssacHU SETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARA- 
1 tory boarding school for boys. Eighteenth year 
begins September 10, 1889. 
For all information apply to 
— EVERETT, Ph.D. 


MicHiIGan, Orchard La - 
A ICHIGAN MILI TARY ACADEMY. 

A Select Boarding School for Boys. Thirteenth 
year. Location, thirty miles from Detrolt, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. The courses of 
veudy are so arranged as to fit for active business pur- 
suits, and to give athorough preparation for college. 
Spec iat attention paid to practical drill in English 
= ork. Graduates receiving our diploma are admitted 
to the University of Michigan and to Cornell Univer- 
sity without enemas. m, For Catalogues address 

CoL, J. SUMNER ROGERS, Supt. 














New HamMPsuHire, Portsmouth, Greenland Road. 

REPARATION FOR HARVARD.— 

Rev. G. L. Stowell, A.B., prepares boys for Kar- 

vard in his country home. Number limited to four. 
Special advantages for delicate boys. 

NEw YOrK Ciry, 22 East 54t! 

ISSES GRINNELL’S D. " 'Y SCHOOL 

for Girls, Oct. 2. Collegiate, Preparatory, Pri- 

mary dep’ts. Separate classes for boys. Kindergarten. 


NEw YorK City, 148 Madison Ave, 
M?*s. ROBERTS and MISS WALK- 
er’s English and French schoo! for young ladies 
wil! reopen Oct, 1. 


No home study for pupils under 
fourteen. 


New YouK Cr City, 423 Madison Avenue, near 
Stree 

H, MORSE’ "s SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
« Will reopen Oct. 1. 
Principal now at home. 


EW YorK, Sy racuse. 
M RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
School for Girls. Reopens September 18, 1889. 
Refers to Hon. Abram S, Hewitt, George Win. Curtis, 
Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Kev. Edward Everett Hale. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D.White. 


Ouro, Cincinnati, 166 W. Seventh Street, 
ISS UPTON’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls will reopen September 25. Pupils have been 
prepared with marked success for college and the Har- 
vard examinations. A few resident pupils are rec ely ed. 


~~" PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


RYNMAWRCOLLEGE, TEN MILES 
from Philadel;hia. <A College for Women. The 
Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent on 
application, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 
ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACA- 
demy. Twenty-eighth session opens September 
18. A Military Cotiege. Civil Engine ering, Chemistry, 
Architecture, Arts Thoroughly organized Preparatory 
Courses. Circulars of Cou, CHAs. E. Hy ATT, Pres. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND M/SS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for young adies reopens Sept. 30, 188). 
Students prepared for College, Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, P hiladelphia, ‘1434 Pine St. 
ADEMOISELLE |} BONAME'S 
French and English Boarding and Day School 

for Young Ladies. Wili reopen September 25, 9 Num- 
ber of resident pupils limited to six. Thorough in- 
struction and home care. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine >t, 
X TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26, 


PENNSYLV ANIA, P hiladelphia, Germantown, 202 
and 204 W. Chelten Avenue, 

TSS MARV E.STEVENS S BOARD- 
ing and Day School begins its 21st year Sept. 23, 
1889. ‘‘Approved’’ by Bryn Mawr College and ** au- 
thorized ’’ to prepare students for its entrance exami- 
nations. Pupils pass these examinations in this School. 
NEUILLY, PRES Paris, 27 Boulevard Vic tor Hugo. 

ADAME YEATMAN-MONOUR Y— 
Institute for young ladies. Twenty-seven years 
of successful experience. School year commences 
October Ist and ends July 28th, Pupils are received at 
any time during school year. Highest references in 

America and England. 


Teachers, etc. 
| LADY, CULTIVATED AND RE- 
Li 


fined, wishes permanent engagement in a family; 
much experience with invalids. Companion, care of 
children, travel, or assist with light home duties. Best 
references, socialiy and otherwise. 1434 Pine St., 
Philadelphia. 


4 LADY (EX-TEACHER) HAVING 
delightful home near Mount Vernon Place, Bal- 
timore, Would take entire charge of two little girls, 
References. Address, Mrs. A. B., care of Carrier No. 
33, Baltimore. 


LADY TEACHER FROM El "ROPE, 

with 15 years’ experience in teaching French and 
German, desires position in aschool, PROF, STEPHENS, 
1717 Master St., P hiladelphia. 


WARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston, 


v4 OLMES HINKLE Y, A.M., 11 EVE- 

rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will prepare boys for 
the fall examinations, and make tutoring engagements 
for the winter. 


School A encies. 


WE BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND 
Chicago Teachers’ Agencies. Circular free. Eve- 
RETT O, Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Boston; 6 Clinton 
Place, New York; 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
S SFHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency, Oldest and bes’ —— in U.S. Estab 
lished 1855. 3 sana lith Street, \. 


UH ‘ants. 


I VANTED—A GUARDIAN FOR A 
young gentleman of unsound mind, but neither 
idiotic, insane, nor monomaniac. An elderly doctor 
or minister with youthful sons preferred, Must be in 
the neighborhood of Boston. Several thousand dollars 
per annum to the proper person. Address, with Bos 
ton references, “> Nation Offive. 
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Belain Dateien 


5 The prime aim of this school is the development of 
& all branches of the political sciences. It offers eight 


Oct. 3, 1889] 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


SCHOOL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 





courses in political and constitutional history, nine 
in political economy, five in constitutional and admi 
nistrative law, four in diplomacy and international 
law, three in Roman law and comparative jurispru 
dence, two in political philosopiiy, and one in biblio 
graphy—in all, forty four hours per week through the 
academic year. The full course of study covers thr ree 
years. Foradmission as candidate for a degree, the ap 
plicant must bave satisfactorily completed the remal ir 
course of study in this college, or in some other main 
taining an equivalent curriculum, to the end of the ju- 
nior year Special students admitted to any course 
without examinaifon upon payment of proportional 
fee. For cireular of information apply to Reyistrar, 
49th St, and Madison Avenue, N, Y. city. 


Henry Drisier, LL.D 
Acting President 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL COURSE. 
ROMAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE, ART, 
PHYSICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


150,000 ENROLLED. 
SYSTEMATIC SELF-EDUCATION. 








JERSEY. 


Eliock School, Montreal. 


1143 DORCHESTER STREET. 


President, J. Hiek-on, Re q.; Vice-President, R. B. 
Angus, Esq.; Rector, Rev. J. W itiaunac n, $ 
Hich School for Boys—Compltete course of instruc 


tion in English, Classics, Mathematics, Modern Lan- 
guazes, and Elementary Sclence, Sixty boys re 
ceived, graded into six divisions. Gymnasium for 
physical trainins. Ten resident pupils in school, and 
four in rector’s house. Prospectus on application. 


re oe werlyiescs bret Ur 
Pwo Scholarships for Women. 

The Harvard University Examinati ns fe r Women 
will be held in New York on June 2}, ¢ 7, 28, 1890, 
Two scholarships of $200 and $200 each are offered in 
conection with these exar ninations. For information 
apply to the Secretary, No, 32 bast 35d St., New York 
City. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 
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ONEITA 


I can simply say it is splendid. Having had quite 
an experience the past few years in usin Min il 
Waters Lam compelied to give the Oneiia preceden 
over any and all others I have test-d, not only for me 
dicinal qualities, but also for table use 


HN C, STREETER. 


ONEITA SPRING COMPANY, 
UTICA, N. ¥. 

J. M. BELL & Ce es 1 Broadway, New York. 

HEODORE UUNDOR FF, OP T/- 

cian, Care of the etd Brazilian pebbles, eye 

glasses, opera-giasses, fleld glasses, ete. 


1167 Broadway, New York, 
under Coleman House 
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Violet Fane 
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THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 


THE SOUTH COAST. 
CHILDREN IN THEATRES. 
Dickson. 

Mrs. Molesworth. 


BAYREUTH. 
Tue Rinc or Amasis. Earl of Lytton. 


The publishers beg tosay that from the October num. , 


ber onwards the English lilustrated Magazine will be 
printed in a new type which has been decided upon af 
ter much deliberation as being an improvementon that 
hitherto employed, and (he letterpress will be printed 
across the page, instead of in double column. It is be- 
lieved tuat the illustrations, to which the conductors 
of the Magazine attach the highest importance, will 
look better when introduced into the solid page, while 
the letterpress itself wiil be more legible. at the same 
time, witha view to further improving the appearance 


of the Magazine, the thickness of the paper willbe in- | 


creased, 

Among the articles already arranged for, the editor 
has to mention a series of three lilus rated papers gra 
ciously contributed by : 
REK ROYAL HIGHNESS, PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
the titles of which will be the subject of future an 
nouncement, 

Social questions of the day will be treated of from 
time totime, and among the articles on these topics 
which will appear during the year will be 

CHILDREN IN THEATRES. By Mrs. Jeune, 

NAIL AND CHAIN MAKING AT CRADLEY HEATH 
Ry the Rev. Harold t ylett(a principal witness bef. re 
the House of Lords’ Committee on the Sweating Sys- 
tem). [ilustrated to show the work done by women 
and children. 

LONDON MATCH GIRLS. — By Clementina Black. 
Illustrated to indicate the difference between Factory 
and Home Work. 

A Series of Papers 01 various religious movements is 
contemplated, and the first of these will avpear in the 
November number entitled 

CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
Thesiger. C.B. 

Illustrated Sporting Articles, written by men who 
have played a prominent part in the «pas, World, 
will be produced from time to time, and yachtsmeu on 
both sides of the Atlautic will read with interest 

YACHT RACISG. By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Dunraven, K.T. Accompanied by illustrations of the 
yachts Valkyrie, Irex, Yaraua, and the famous Ameri 
can seventy -footer Katrina. 


By the Hon. E. P. 


No change will take place in the artistic character 
of the Magazine, which is general y admitted to have 
reached a high level. ‘the Editor will continue to 
avail himself of the services of the high-skiilea en 
gravers on wood who have worked for the Magazine 
for the past six years, and he has been fortunate 
enough to receive promises of support from artists of 
the highest standing. Mr. WALTER CRAN& will con 
tribute a series of Drawings illustrating his receut 
ourney through Greece; and articies illustrated by 
{AMILTON MACALLUM, HARRY FURNIss, HER- 
BERT RAILTON, HUGH THOMSON, 
BLOMFIELD and W. BISCOMbE GARDNER will ap 
pear during the year. 

Special mention is due to the following articles: 

TAPESTRY. By Alan 8S. Cole. Iltustrated from 
Old Examples in the South Kensington Museum, and 
from New Examples woven by William Morris after 
designs by E. Burne Jones, A. kK. A., aid 

THE EMBOSSING OF METALS. By W. A. S 
son, Illustrated from Old Examples. 

In view of the increased circulation of the magazine 
inthe United States, speciai efforts will be madeto 
interest American readers, and tne editor has secured 
the codOperation of authors and artists whose works 
have already gained much popularity ta this country. 


Ben- 


A. C. Swinburne. 
Mrs. Jeune. 


Henry W. Lucy, 


W. A. S. Benson. 


G. Bernard Shaw. 


THE YEAR 1889-90. 


Poetry will play a prominent part in the early num- 
bers, and New ’oems will be published from the pens 
of 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
WILLIAM Morris, AUSTIN DOBSON, 
LEWIS MORRIS, VIOLET FANE. 


Among the features of the Magazine during the next 
year will be a series of paperson ** Girthood in _Dif- 
ferent Countries.” 
include : 

ENGLISH GIRLHOOD, By Mrs. Molesworth. 

FRENCH GIRLHOOD. By Mme. Guizot De Witt. 

in view of the growing demand forarticles of a pure 
ly personal nature, the editor intends to introduce 


| 
sketches from the lives of men and women whose po 


| HARROW. 


REGINALD | 


sition before the public fairly entitles them to rank as 
ceclebrities of the day. 


The Articles already arranged for | 


j 


The series of articles on ‘* Old English Homes ”’ has | 


proved so popular that it is proposed to extend their 
scope to Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 

A series of papers on The Public Schools of England, 
written and illustrated from the historical as we.l as 
the modern side, is likewise in contemplation. Al- 
ready arranged are: 

ETON. By H. C. Maxwell Lyte, C.B. 
Alfred Lyttelton. 
By Percy M. Thornton and A.J. Webbe. 


and the Hon. 


RUGBY. 
*Tom brown’s School Days. 


By his Honor Judge Hughes, Q.C., author of 


’ 


The Editor is also making arrangements to give the 
readers of THE ENGLISH ILLUSrRATED MAGA 
ZINE a descriptive account of the great routes of tra 
vel in the different parts of the globe. The series will 
begin with an article on 

THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY and the 
NEW OCEAN ROUTE to AUSTRALIA. By Sir George 
Baden Powell, M, P., K.C.M.G. 

Sir Dona'd Makenzie Wallace, K.C.1.E.. will con- 
tribute a description of his journey home from India 
through Persia. 

Special care has been taken to secure the services of 
the leading writers in fiction, but only one Serial 
Novel will run through any cousilerable part of the 
year. In each issue, however, will appear a short 
sto y, varied so asto suitthe interestof diferent read 
ers, 

In Cetober will begin a New Story hy the Right Hon, 
the EARL OF LYTION, G,C,B., G.C.S,1., C.LE., en 
titied 

‘**THE RING OF AMASIS,” 


Contributions of various kinds have been also pro- 
mised by 
GRANT ALLEN, 
OscaR WILDE, 
WALTER FREWEN Lorpb, 
A. M. BROADLEY, 
STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
ROWLAND E, PROTHERO, 
J.D. BOURCHIER, 
J. ASHBY STERRY, 
AND OTHER WELL KNOWN 
WRITERS. 


Tue RiGut Hon. Ear or 
CARNARVON, 

Mrs, OLIPHANT, 

HON. MAUDE STANLEY, 

W. CLARK RUSSELL, 

D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 

ARCHIBALD FORBEs, 

SIDNEY COLVIN, 

W. B. RicumMonp, A.R,A., 


** Send 15 cents for Sample Copy to the Publishers. 
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~NEW PUBLICATIONS: 


THE LAW OF 
Dicey, B.C.L. Third 


INTRODUCTION TO 
the Constitution. By A. V. 


Edition. 8vo, $3.59. 


* Prof. Dicey is already well known as a legal 
writer of a very high class, and lawyers will easily an 
ticipate the insight, the clear and precise handling of 
the subject, the lucid statement. the wit, and the 
} quite perfect legal style that mark these lectures. 
| Although the conceptions of constitutional law in this 
| book are in some respects radically different from 
ours, there could hardly be a better introduction to 
the study of our own law than it offers; its constant 
reference to our methods and to those of France, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland bring out the significance and 
flavor of much in ali those systems which would other 
wise be only half understood or but feebly grasped.’’-- 
The Nation. 
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of Venice. With an Introduction and Notes by K. 
Deighton, B.A. 16mo, 60 cents. 


SHAKESPEARE —CYMBELINE. With 
an Introduction and Notes by K. Deighton, B.A. 
16mo, 60 cents. 


SCOTT.—MARMION. 
duction and Notes, by Thomas Bayne, 
cents, 


A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. By W. 
Warde Fowler, author of * Tales of the Birds.’ 
With ILliustrations by Bryan Hook. « Third and 
Enlarged Edition. 12mo, $1.25. 


TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. Warde 
With Illustrations by Bryan Hook. New 
and Cheaper Edition, 12mo, $1,25. 


PHYSICS OF THE EARTH'S CRUST. 
By the Rev. Osmond Fisher, M.A., F.G.S. Second 
Edition, Altered and Enlarged. 8vo, $5.50, 


THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF 
Electricity and Magnetism. By H. W. Watson, 
D.Se., F.R.S., and 8. H. Burbury, M.A. Vol. II. 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRODYNAMICS.  8vo, 
$2.60. Reeently published: Vol. IL ELECTRo- 
STATICS. 8vo, $2.75. 


Edited, with Intro- 
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Fowler. 


A NEW EDITION. 
A HAND-BOOK OF DESCRIPTIVE 


and Practical Astronomy. By George F, 
bers, F.R.A.S. I, THE SUN, PLANETS, 
COMETS, Fourth Edition, S8vo, $5.25. 
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AND 


A TREATISE ON’ INFINITESIMAL 
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Algebra and Geometry, aud Analytical Mechanics, 
By Bartholomew Price, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 
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Second Edition. S8vo, $4.50, 
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The Nation. 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1889. 
" k 
The Week. 


Tue platform which ‘‘ Tom” Platt outlined 
in advance as the one which his New York 
Republican Convention would adopt went 
through without a change cn Wednesday 
week. The platform reads almost in Platt’s 
words by saying that ‘‘no step backward 
will be taken,” and that the Platt Re- 
publicans in convention assembled, having 
divided among themselves all the Federal 
offices in the gift of the President, are in 
favor of the ‘‘ purification and elevation of 
the civil service.” The name of high license 
appears nowhere in the platform, but that is 
not astep backward from last year’s plat- 
form, and Platt is strictly truthful on that 
point. There was no civil-service reform 
either in last vear’s platform, so on that 
point he is also truthful. If his declaration 
had read, however, that there ‘‘ has been no 
step backward,” with unrestricted applica- 
tion to the declarations of previous years, it 
would have been flagrantly untruthful, and 
that is the reason, doubtless, why the future 
tense was employed. It is difficult to see 
how a step any more backward than that 
of this year can be taken hereafter. If 
the temperance people object to the vague- 
ness of the platform, Platt and Shook and 
the 7riédune can point out to them that the 
head of the ticket is a genuine Prohibitionist, 
and can have no end of fun in chuckling 
over the wrath and perplexity which the 
Prohibition party will experience because of 
that fine stroke of politics. Then, too, the 
ticket is made up of entirely good men from 
top to bottom, is it not? Of course they 
have small chance of being elected, but that 
is all the more reason why they should all be 
good. 





The deliverance of the Convention on the 
subject of the tariff was about as non-com- 
mittal as possible, being a bare statement 
that the party is in favor of protection to 
American industry. This may mean the 
existing tariff, or a higher one, or a lower 
one, according to the notions of the indi- 
vidual voter. It certainly comes far short, 
in point of definiteness, of the national plat- 
form of the party, and this weakness and 
dubiety must have been intentional. The 
New Jersey Republicans were even more non- 
committal, since they did not mention the 
tariff in the platform at all. In this respect 
they are matched by the Maryland Democrats, 
who, under the lead of Senator Gorman, skip- 
ped that question altogether. They constitute 
the sole exception, in the Democratic ravks, 
to sturdy adherence to the principles of the 
national campaign, for although they en- 
dorsed the St. Louis platform of last year, 
they omitted to make special mention of 
tariff reform as the Democrats of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania did. The Republicans of 
Massachusetts gave their adhesion in a mild 





way to the views of Gov. Ames and the low 
tariff iron-manufacturers. So we interpret this 
portion of their platform. 
fore, as far as we can 


It seems, there- 
judge from such 
deliverances, that the Eastern Republicans are 
getting ready to repudiate the plank of the 
Chicago platform which demands the repeal 
of the whiskey tax rather than the sacrifice 
of ‘‘any part of our protective system.” 


We received at this office on Wednesday 
of last week, through the Associated Press, 
a despatch containing a very beautiful open 
ing prayer which was to have been offer 
ed, or ‘‘lifted up,” as President Harrison 
would say, at Platt’s Republican Conven- 
tion at Saratoga on the same day. We 
were just preparing with proper reverence 
to put it in type when we got another 
despatch asking us to ‘destroy it.” The 
explanation was that the reverend gentle 
man who had written it out, and expect- 
ed to ‘lift it up,” 
Convention. Somebody else prayed in his 
place. We have read it with care, and find 
that its most striking petition is a sort of en 
largement of President Harrison's injunction 
to Tanner to be liberal to the boys. The 
prayer asks the Almighty, at some length, 
to incline the hearts of Congressmen to deal 


was not chosen by the 


liberally with the veterans and their widows 
and orphans. It also calis attention to Sab 
bath observance, the liquor traffic, the labor 
problem, colleges, schools, culture, and a 
pleasing variety of other matters. In 
fact, it evidently caused the author a good 
deal of effort, and does him credit. He is 
mistaken, in supposing that a 
prayer once written outcan be cancelled or 
withdrawn. In writing it he offered it up, 
and nothing that Platt or the Convention 
could do could really substitute another for 
it. It had passed far beyond Platt’s reach, 
and indeed beyond his ken, when it was 
flashed to us over the wires. 


however, 


Mr. Cabot Lodge has distinguished him 
self, in the drafting of the Massachusetts 
Republican platform, 
plank on civil-service reform which we have 


by the insertion of a 


never seen surpassed as a piece of mingled 
brass and simplicity 


** We desire also to congratulate the President 
upon the practical wisdom and honest purpese 
with which he has dealt with the complicated 
and difficult matter of appointments. So far 
as our own State is concerned, we have only to 
ask that, in accordance witb what we know to be 
the purpose and policy of the President in fiil- 
ing the leading Federal offices which are of a 
political nature, men may be chosen who are 
not only of the highest character and fitness, 
but who represent and are thoroughly accept- 
able to the great body of the party in the 
State. 


and the 
Mr. Lodge's notion 


that he can get people to believe that there 


The brass lies in the congratulation, 


simplicity in the request. 


are Federal offices in Massachusetts, ‘‘ of a 
political nature,” which may be properly re 
served for Republicans of ‘* the highest cha- 
racter and fitness,” is worthy of the most 
mollycoddle” among the reform- 


milel 
LULEISS 





ers, ‘The scholar in politics” becomes 
There 
are no Federal offices in Massachusetts of “a 


political nature,” a fact of which Mr. Lodg 


a! 


more and more of a joke every day 


is, of course, perfectly aware 


The platform deserves hearty praise for one 
feature—the declaration to the Senators and 
Representatives of the State in Congress that 
‘*the Republicans of Massachusetts look to 
them to defend a sound currency and resisd 
an tnerease of the present silver coina This 
is the first voice which has anvwhere been 
raised in favor of the true doctrine since 
that great Southern Re public an lead 
hone, had the Republican party of Virginia 
declare in its platform, a few weeks ago, for 
‘* the speedy restoration of silver to its full 
monetary functions by its full and unlimited 
coinage at the national mints.” As compared 
with two years ago, the platform also shows 


progress in the right direction in droppin 


% 


1e Outspoken declaration of ISS7 that we 
tl 1 

favor liberal appropriations for proper na 
tional aid to education,” omitting this matter 
entirely from the list of those pressed upon 
the attention of the State's delegation in Con 
i of 


. . 
gress, and adopulng & non-committal resoiu 


tion expressing the “‘ hope that every reason 


able and constitutional aid may be given to 
education by the powers of the nation and 


the States “a plain admission of doubt as to 


whether Federal interference 





reasonable or, if reasooable, con 

The nomination of Lieut.-Gov. Brackett 
for Governor of Massachusetts is correctly 
deseribed by that good Republican organ, 
the Philacde 


victory fo 


in 7 r, as ‘‘clearly a 


politics,” just as the 


“7 
~~“ = 
= 


dominance of Quay in the Republican party 
of Pennsylvania, and of Mahone in the Re- 
publican party of Virginia, represents the 
success of ‘practical polities ” in those States 


Not that Mr. Brackett is, 


or politically, 


either personally 
a man of so low a type as either 
Quay or Mahone, but that he stands in Mas 
sachusetts for the same demoralizing tenden- 
cies in the party which are seen at their 
ia. Mr 


tion, is in 


» 


S| 
worst in Pennsylvania and Virgi 
bh 





D 





nomiinh: 


Crapo, his rival for the 
every way far his superior, and is the type 
of man who used to be made the Republican 
candidate in the davs of Abraham Lincoln 
and John A. Andrew. Mr. Brackett repre- 
sents simply the machine element in the 
party, which, in Massachusetts as in every 
other State, is coming more boldly and open 
ly to the front every year. 

It is amusing to observe the Republican 
organs of the country, as one by one they 
fall into line behind the New York 7ribune 
and commend the ‘‘ creditable” action of 
the Mississippi Republican Convention in 
nominating that ‘‘typical Southern seat- 
snatcher,” Gen. James R. Chalmers, for 
Governor. 


The Hartford Erening Post ex- 
presses the ‘‘ hope that the Republicans will 
cordially sustain” this man whom a Republi- 











da 
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can Congress sent back to Mississippi ‘‘ tho- 
roughly disgraced and despised.” The Cleve- 
land Leader has, perhaps, the hardest dose 
to swallow of any Republican paper in 
the country. Four years ago, when we 
pointed out that Chalmers had been try- 
ing to edge his way into the Republican 
party, the Cleveland paper was filled with 
indignation at the mere suggestion of such 
a thing. The Leader denounced him as 
‘‘the unhung fiend who massacred Union 
prisoners,” and declared in so many words 
that ‘‘he cannot and would not be received 
into our party.” It is a little hard for an 
editor to discover that the ‘‘ unhung fiend ” 
was, after all, really an angel of light; but 
the eader will not long be staggered by any 
such difficulty. 


Senator Sherman has written a letter to 
some Republicans in Alexandria, Va., in 
which he says that he ‘‘ believes the election 
of Gen. Mahone will be a bright, auspicious 
event in the history of the country,” espe- 
cially because ‘‘it would do more than any- 
thing else to lift the politics of our country 
above the contentions and prejudices of the 
past,” inasmuch as ‘‘ the election of so dis- 
tinguished a Confederate officer by the 
Republican party would show that we feel 
that the time has come when the memories 
of the war should be forgotten.” This de- 
liverance recalls the Senator’s appearance in 
the same Dr. Jekyll réle a little more than 
two years ago, and assures his early 
transformation into Mr. Hyde again. In 
March, 1887, Mr. Sherman went to Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Dr. Jekyll ostentatiously 
blotted out ‘‘the memories of the war,” 
of which he said, ‘‘Think not that I come 
here to reproach any man for the part that 
he tookin that fight, or to revive in the 
heart of any one the triumph of victory 
or the pangs of defeat.” On the first of 
June following, Mr. Sherman delivered a 
speech at Springfield, Ill., in which Mr. 
Ilyde condemned all ‘‘rebels” as unfit to 
hold office under the Government, and de- 
clared, regarding the appointment of certain 
Southerners as ministers and consuls, that 
‘“‘every nation to which these gentlemen are ac- 
credited may fairly conclude that it was the 
rebel cause that triumphed and not the 
Union cause.” The only question now is, 
how long it will be this time between the 
‘conciliatory ” deliverance to a Virginia 
audience and the bloody-shirt tirade on 
the Northern stump which is sure to fol- 
low it. 





Private Dalzell and ‘‘ Corp.” Tanner area 
noble pair of brawlers. They remind one of 
the cartoon in Punch where a patient in a 
dentist’s chair opens his mouth to such an 
alarming extent that the dentist exclaims, 
‘* Not so wide as that! I can do it outside.” 
Tanner wrote a letter to Dalzell giving 
himself away at a tremendous rate, and 
giving away President Harrison, Secretary 
Noble, and sundry other officials at Wash- 
ington. He enjoined Dalzell to secrecy, and 
said that he hoped the Private would not 
cause him (Tanner) to regret having written 
the letter by showing it to anybody. But 








the Private never could keep a letter or a se- 
cret. It is his vocation in life to write to all 
sorts of public men in order to print their 
answers, and show that he (Dalzell) is in cor- 
respondence with great folks. So it has 
come about that Tanner's letter has got into 
the newspapers, and a nice letter it is, show- 
ing for the twentieth time, but more dis 
tinctly than ever before, that Tanner was 
grievously unfit to be Commissioner of Pen- 
sions or to hold any other place of responsi- 
bility. 





Russell A. Alger sought the nomination 
for President of the United States from the 
Republican National Convention last year, 
but failed to secure it, his highest vote being 
142 out of a total of 827. To-day, however, 
Russell A. Alger, rejected as candidate of 
the Republican National Convention, is actu- 
ally President of the United States so far as 
concerns the administration of the Govern- 
ment in a bureau which controls the ex- 
penditure of $80,000,000 a year. Benjamin 
Harrison, the nominal Executive, by the 
confession of those Republican organs most 
friendly to him, does not dare to appoint 
any man as Commissioner of Pensions until 
he has ‘procured the endorsement of Gen. 
R. A. Alger, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic.” The man 
who by the Constitution is ‘‘Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States” is really the subordinate of the man 
who is ‘‘the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic.” The situation 
is without precedent in our history. 


The best-informed and most conservative 
Washington correspondents agree that the 
President has decided to appoint his old law 
partner, Attorney-General Miller, to the va- 
cant place on the bench of the United States 
Supreme Court. There has never been any 
reason to doubt Mr. Harrison's desire to 
make this appointment, or to suppose that a 
President who gives offices to members of 
his own family without any compunctions of 
conscience, could comprehend the flagrant 
impropriety of bestowing the highest judicial 
honor in the Jand upon a commonplace law- 
yer whose sole claim is that of personal 
friendship. The only question all along has 
been as to whether the Republican press 
would criticise too severely such a shocking 
abuse of power. There have been some cre- 
ditable protests from newspapers whose ed- 
itors do not hold office, but so many of the 
chief organs of the party have been subsi- 
dized, and are ready to excuse and even 
commend anything done by the dispenser 
of patronage, that Mr. Harrison has con- 
cluded that there is no more reason for hesi- 
tancy in giving a judgeship to an old law 
partner than a marshalship to a brother. 








The list of subsidized editors is growing. 
The Owego (N. Y.) 7imes, under the heading 
‘““A New Postmaster in Owego,” modestly 
acknowledges receipt in the following terms: 

** An Associated Press despatch from Wash- 
ington, on Monday last, announced that Presi- 
dent Harrison had appointed William Smyth, 
senior editor of the Owego J7imes, Postmaster 
of Owego, in place of Frederiek 0. Cable, re- 
moved.” 





The 7Zimes is an ultra-partisan newspaper, 
and the home organ of Mr. Thomas C, 
Platt. President Cleveland allowed the Re- 
publican incumbent of the Owego Post-oftice 
to serve out his full term, Mr. Cable not 
having been appointed until after the begin- 
ning of the third year of the Democratic 
Administration, viz., on April 1, 1887. On 
September 9, 1889, President Harrison re- 
moved Mr. Cable. The editor of the Rah- 
way (N. J.) Advocate has just been made 
Postmaster of that town. The outgoing 
Postmaster, Mr. Lindsay, was not appointed 
until December 20 of last year, his Republi- 
can predecessor, Mr. Oliver, having been al- 
lowed practically to serve through the whole 
of the Cleveland Administration. His term did 
not expire till January of this year, but, hav- 
ing accepted the Republican nomination for 
County Clerk, he resigned his office in Octo- 
ber, 1888. Not being elected, however, to 
the county office, he held on, and Mr. Lind 
say was not appointed in his place until De- 
cember, After only nine months of his term 
President Harrison removes Mr. Lindsay as 
he removed Mr. Cable, in the interest of the 
press-subsidy scheme, and in contempt of his- 
own self-imposed and very moderate rule, 
that ‘‘ We must do at least as well as Cleve- 
land did.” 





The Indianapolis ministers refuse to com- 
ply with the request of the Civil-Service-Re- 
form Association that they, in common with 
ministers in other places, should preach a 
sermon on civil-service reform. Their ex- 
cuses are printed in the Indianapolis Sentinel, 
and they are as varied as those of the people 
bidden to the wedding in the New Testa- 
ment. But we think it was discourteous to 
ask them. Such proposals bring before the 
world, very much like President Harrison's 
famous prayer, the exact nature of Indiana- 
polis Christianity, which is not pleasant for 
those who are officially connected with it. 
It appears to be a strange creed, full of little 
hiding-p!aces and recesses in which the weak 
and weary political humbugs can find rest 
and refreshment. 





The resolutions adopted by tke woollen- 
manufacturers at their recent meeting in 
Boston assert that the existing duties on 
woollen manufactures afford nearly 20 per 
cent. less protection than was deemed neces- 
sary for the development of the industry 


when the rates for 1887 were fixed (1887 
being obviously, through a typographical 


error, printed for 1867, as there was no 
fixing of rates in the former year). It will 
be interesting, therefore, to look back and 
see what the woollen-manufacturers really 
deemed necessary in 1867, the time when 
the famous compact with the wool-growers 
was agreed upon, and subsequently ratified 
by Congress. The information will be found 
in the ‘‘ Report of the Executive Committee 
of the National Association of Wool-Manu- 
facturers,’’ addressed to the United States 
Revenue Commission, and published in 1866. 
In this it was shown that the protective 
influence of the then existing customs 
duties was largely neutralized by certain 
other duties apd taxes, for which com- 
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pensation had not been, but should be, 
given. Now, what were these neutralizing 
duties and taxes? The Committee made a 
full exhibit of them, and ina carefully pre- 
pared table showed their incidence on the 
leading articles of woollen fabrics. Thus, 
for example, on a running yard of cassimere, 
the average cost of which abroad was 93.70) 
cents, and tbe customs duties on such for 
eign cost, exclusive of charges — freights, 
interest, and commissions—was 51.47 cents, 
the protection of these duties, on a correspond 
ing American fabric of wool, was reutralized 
to the extent of 1.40 cents per yard by the 
duties on drugs and dyestuffs, 10.12 cents 
per yard by reason of the internal-revenue 
taxes, and 16.33 cents by reason of advance 
of wages and expenses consequent upon the 
war; or a total of 27.91 cents. And so in 
respect to doeskins, broadcloths, and other 
specialties. 


In making up the wool tariff of 1867, these 
neutralizing duties and taxes were according 
ly taken into account as a matter of justice, 
and duties—not regarded as protective—on 
woollens were enacted to at least an exact equi 
valent; and, on the substructure thus cre- 
ated, protective duties, pure and simple, to 
the extent of 40 to 80, 90, or more per cent., 
were added. But these neutralizing taxes 
and duties, amounting, according to the 
Committee’s tables, to an average of at 
least 20 per cent. on the cost of importing 
foreign woollens, have, in a great measure, 
ceased to neutralize, the internal-revenue tax- 
es having been entirely removed, and the 
others, by legislation or change of condi- 
tions, greatly abated; and to just the extent 
that they bave disappeared, to that same ex- 
tent has the protection to the woollen-manu- 
facturers been increased without any direct 
legislation, and without any general cog- 
nizance on the part of the American public. 
And yet we are now told by the Boston reso- 
lutions that the existing duties afford the 
woollen-manufacturer 20 per cent. less pro- 
tection than what their representatives de- 
clared to be simple and satisfactory when the 
wool tariff of 1867 was enacted. The prophet 
Agur enumerated four things that were 
never satisfied ; but if he bad lived in our 
day, he would have certainly added a fifth— 
namely, a protected manufacturer. 





The text of Judge Nelson’s decision on the 
Minnesota Dressed-Beef Law does not differ 
materially from that of the State court 
at Duluth which pronounced the law un- 
constitutional and void. The grounds for 
the decision in each case were that the police 
power of the States cannot be employed to | 
destroy or interfere with inter-State com- | 
merce, and that the courts will inquire in 





each case whether the exercise of the police 
power has been reasonable or not. In the 
present case it is shown to be both 
unreasonable and dishonest. There are 
no facts to show that the Dressed-Beef Law 
promotes public health or prevents disease. | 
The public health is as good in New York, | 
for example, where there is no such law, asin | 
Minnesota, It is no betterin Minnesota now | 
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than it was before the law was passed. The 
law was a measure of ‘ protection to home 
industry” pure and simple. Every judge 
who has ‘** got a whack at it” so far has pro 
nounced it such and has declared it 
absolutely void. Notwithstanding this, the 
counsel of the local butchers declare 
that they intend to arrest Mr. Armour’s 
agents every time they sell a joint of beef in 
Minnesota, ‘* until a decision of the Supreme 
Court is reached.” The St. Paul cattle-deal- 
ers, says the Pioneer-Press, ** all agreed that 
if the Big Four of Chicago were permitted 
to come in here at the present time with 
their Joins and ribs, it would be the death 
of all cattle-markets in Minnesota.” 
it is again! Not that it would impair the 
public health in any degree, but that it 
would ‘* spoil our trade.”’ 


There 


Among the 
Bankers’ Convention at Kansas City was one 
asking Congress to amend the National 
Banking Law so that the penalty for taking 
usurious interest shal! be simply forfeiture 
A better 
amendment would be to provide that con 


resolutions adopted by the 


of the excess above the legal rate. 


tracts for the use of money shall be as valid 
as other contracts 
laws ; 


that is, to abolish usury 
and this would be as constitutional as 
the one proposed, for if the States may regu 
late the rate of interest, they may cer 
tainly fix the penalty for its violation, 
and fix it as many different ways as there 
are States and Territories. Probably Con 
gress will not take so radical a step as that 
proposed by the Bankers’ Convention, but it 
may, and we hope will, take some step to 
wards uniformity in the penalties for what is 
called usury. Another resolution proposed 
to the Convention and referred to the Execu 
tive Council asks Congress to abolish the tax 
on circulation and establish one for the 
protection of depositors. This proposition 
is a very weighty one, and there is much to 
be said in favor of it, although much de 
pends upon the details of the plan which 
may be devised to carry it into effect. 


The proposal of Mr. W. P. St. John to the 
Bankers’ Convention that the coinage of sil 
ver on Government account be increased to 
the maximum of $4,000,000 per month, and 
that a corresponding amount of gcreenbacks or 
national-bank notes be retired and cancelled 
monthly, and that gold and silver certificates 
be made legal tender, involves a very sweep- 
ing and radical change in our monetary sys- 
tem. Itis not likely to be adopted, and we 
think ought not to be, but it is entitled to 
very respectful consideration, because it 
comes from one of the most thoughtful mem 
bers of the banking fraternity. The first 
reason advanced by Mr. St. John in sup- 
port of his plan is, ‘‘that the United 
States legal-tender notes ought to be re 
tired.” This is not a self-evident propo- 
sition, even if the field were clear. It is 
open to more serious question if the re 
tirement of the legal-tender notes involves 
the substitution of silver, which in this case 
involves taxation to the extent of $356,000,000 
for bullion alone, besides the cost of coinage. 


The public sre not in favor of the retire 
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ment of the greenbacks; nor is there any 
good reason why they should be. The green 
backs stand for that portion of the circulat 
ing medium which experience shows will 
always and in all circumstances float at par 
if backed by a moderate redemption fund. 
They correspond to the uncovered issue of 
Bank of 


reason why the 


notes, and there is no 


Government should not 
reap the benetit, that is, the 
on this portion of the currency rhe only 
reason that has ever been advanced to the 
contrary is that the existence of $356,000 


annual interest 


OO} tempts to the issue of more. But this is 
not so objectionable as the coinage of more 
silver dollars. The supposition, if it ts en 
tertained, that the raising of the silver coin 
age to $4,000,000 per month will stop the 
mouths of the silver men and make them de 
sist from demanding free coinage, ts alto 
gether illusory. There is no way to brit 
them into convention or to make a contrac 
with them 


desirable 


Nor would such a contract be 
Finally, Mr 


tion that the 


St. John prop 


Gaus 


‘ 


colnage of $4 000 (000) per 


month would enhance the price of silver 
has nothing to support it, and his ides 
that such enhancement ‘‘ would serve to 
wrest from England an advantage against us 
lndia, 
amounting to about 38 per cent. again 
United States, 


do not trade with each other for money, but 


which she has now in trade with 





ignores the fact that n 





for commodities, using money only to settle 
small balances. We judge that the Bankers 
Convention will be in no haste to commit 


themselves to Mr. St. John’s plan 


The representatives of the States known in 
Latin Union 


Switzerland, and 


as the 


Belgium, 


monetary 
France, 


matters 
talv, 
Greece—are now sittin 


ig in convention in 


Paris, to consider whether the Union ought 
to be continued or not after January 1, 1801 
The Union is simply an agreement on the 
part of the countries named to restrict within 
certain limits their coinage of silver. It is, 
in fact, an attempt to do ona small s« ale 
what the bimetallists want the whole civiliz 


ed world to do on a large scale—keep up the 


It is need 


at the attempt has not been suc- 


value of silver by codperation. 
less to say the 
cessful. The Unionists have a fine lot of sil 
ver coin on hand, but silver is no better off 
in relation to gold than ever. The Union 
has, however, got the wolf by the ears, and 
dares not let go. If the Un 


ed, France would have 


ion were dissolv- 
with Bel 


cium for the silver she has coined for many 


, 
to settle 


vears op French account, and which therefore 
France cannot rightfully send back for re 
demption, evenif it were now known how 
Nor, on the other hand, could 
France redeem all this silver herself without 
drawing heavily on her sister members, Italy 


and Belgium, for gold. 


much it is 


At the same time, 
there is a great quantity of Italian silver 
current in France, and if France were to 
present this for redemption in Italy, it would 
precipitate a monetary crisis there. So it 
would really seem that, although the Union 
has not fulfilled the object for which it was 
established, it will have to be kept going lest 
worse things should happen 
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AGRICULTURE IN VERMONT. 

Tne State of Vermont possesses a good soil, 
a salubrious climate, abundance of water 
and timber, and all the advantages of a 
stable society, schools, colleges, churches, 
highways, and proximity to large markets. 
She is essentially an agricultural State, and 
has enjoyed the advantages of a high pro- 
tective tariff during the past quarter of a 
century. Notwithstanding all these things, 
her public officials tell us that good farming 
land in Vermont is passing out of occupa- 
tion. Rumors of this kind have been going 
the rounds of the press for some time back, 
but nothing very definite was known until 
the State Commissioner of Agricultural and 
Manufacturing Interests conceived the idea 
of attraciing immigration by publishing 
circulars showing the places where unoccu- 
pied land of good quality could be had, and 
the prices at which it is now offered. The 
facts are even more remarkable than rumor 
had given them out, as the circular of Sep- 
tember 9 shows. 

For example: In the town of Reading, 
Windsor County, 4,000 acres of land, which 
are now, or have been in former times, good 
farms, are offered for sale. One-half of 
these, says the Commissioner, ‘‘are lands 
which formerly comprised good farms, but 
with buildings now gone and fast growing 
up to timber; some of this land is used for 
pasturage, and on other portions the fences 
are not kept up, leaving old cellar-holes and 
miles of stone walls to testify to former 
civilization. Such lands can be purchased 
from one dollar to two dollars per acre.” In 
other words, agricultural land in Vermont 
can be bought at the price of Government 
land in Washington Territory, or perhaps 
cheaper, for the same circular alludes to a 
rumor of “one farm of 200 acres which can 
be bought for $100, with fair buildings and 
good soil”; this in the town of Chelsea, 
Orange County. 

In the town of Vershire, Orange County, 
the case is rather worse, for here, we are told, 
‘‘there are from thirty-five to forty farms, 
contiguous or nearly so, abandoned and 
unoccupied. Many of these farms have a 
fair set of buildings on them, and others 
could be made comfortable with a small out- 
lay.” There was an encouraging telegram 
in the papers a few days since saying that 
twelve or fifteen families of Swedish immi- 
grants had been engaged to settle in Ver- 
shire. ‘* All of this land,” says the circular, 
‘was once occupied by thrifty and pros- 
perous farmers.” 

The next town reported upon is Jamaica, 
Windham County, and here we quote the 
paragraph entire : 

‘* A gentleman in Jamaica, Windbam Coun- 
ty, has compiled a list and description of farms 
in that town, from which is taken the following 
examples: (1.) A farm of 200 acres, fair build- 
ings, good sugar orchard, plenty of wood and 
timber, has been one of the best in town, listed 
at $810. (2.) A farm of 185 acres, good build- 
ings, sugar orcbard, fruit orchards, in a good 
state of cultivation, listed at $700. (3.) An- 
other of 90 acres, with good buildings, vacant 
only one year; timber enough on this farm to 
pay for it. (4) Twenty-two acres listed at 
$225, with good buildings, vacant one year. 
(5.) Ninety-seven acres, good buildings, sugar 
and fruit orchard, listed at $700—a good farm. 
(6.) Ninety acres listéd at $765; this isa good 








farm ina high state of cultivation—must be 
sold. (7.) One hundred and fifty-five acres, 
the finest location in town—has got to be sold. 
For further particulars write to F. L. Sprague, 
Jamaica.” 

It would seem probable that the prices 
at which these farms are offered cannot 
be much if any in excess of the cost of the 
improvements alone, in which case the land 
is virtually offered for nothing. Here is a 
prime chance for the disciples of Henry 
George, and it must not be supposed that 
they are confined to the town of Jamaica, 
for the circular goes on to say that in Essex 
County there are six townships containing 
89,491 acres of land ‘‘on which there are 
probably, al! told,not more than fifteen or 
twenty families.” These are described as 
‘* good lands, lands that will make good pro- 
ductive farms, well watered, and with tim- 
ber sufficient for home consumption, wanting 
nothing but the energy,the bone and muscle, 
to clear them up.” In Newark, Caledonia 
County, twenty-five farms, only three miles 
from a railroad, can be bought for $3 to $4 
per acre. 

This is only a partial report on the unoc- 
cupied and abandoned farming lands in the 
State. It is known to the Commissioner 
that there are 5,000 acres of such lands in 
the town of Wilmington, although he is not 
able at present to furnish particulars con- 
cerning them. 

Taken for all in all, this might be called a 
startling exhibit but for the fact that it can 
be matched in the other New England States. 
The state of agriculture in New Hampshire 
is no better. The most cursory observation 
to those who knew the landscape forty years 
ago, shows that extensive tracts of land in 
that State that were once dotted with farm- 
houses are now covered with young forest 
trees and brambles, the former signs of ha- 
bitation being visible only to the antiquary. 

‘To what are we to ascribe this relapse of a 
once prosperous district into neglect and 
decay? The only explanation offered by 
the Vermont Commissioner's circular is, that, 
‘of the people who once occupied these 
farms, some have died, others have gone 
West and to the cities, and none have come 
to fill their places.” But this cannot be con- 
sidered an explanation, for it does not tell us 
why none have come to fill their places. 
That all persons die soover or later, and that 
enterprising or discontented ones move to 
places where they think that their conditions 
will be bettered, is easily understood, but why 
in such a struggling werld none have come 
to fill their places is something of a mystery. 
It is not sufficient to say that the agriculture 
of the West has crushed the agriculture of 
the East, unless the fertility of these Eastern 
farms has been exhausted, and this does not 
appear to be the case generally, although it 
may be so in a few exceptional cases. The 
difference in fertility ought to be compen- 
sated by the nearness to market of these 
New England farms. One thing is cer- 
tain, the tariff has not saved the New 
England farmer. The life-long labors 
of Senator Morrill have ended in the 
ruin of agriculture in his own State ; or, if 
they have not caused this ruin, they have not 
prevented it. If any prophet, in the year 














1861, had drawn the picture of farming in 


Vermont which the Commissioner of Agri- 
cultural and Manufacturing Interests now 
sends out, and had said that such would be 
the outcome of a quarter of a century of 
protection, he would have been set down as 
stark mad. We do not undertake to say 
that all this desolation has been produced by 
the tariff, but we do say that the tariff works 
to such ends, since it provides that the farmer 
shall buy in a restricted market and sell in a 
free one. 


EUROPEAN OPINION ON THE PAN- 


AMERICAN CONGRESS. 

THe State Department has been in receipt, 
according to the Washington correspondent 
of the J/erald, of many extracts from foreign 
newspapers referring to the coming Congress 
of the Americas. These extracts express a 
good deal of concern and even alarm over 
the dire results for European trade which 
may come from Mr. Blaine’s intention to 
persuade the South Americans to become our 
commercial vassals, There has undoubtedly 
been a display of uneasiness by many foreign 
journals in view of the approaching gather- 
ing. This has arisen in part from ignorance 
of South American aims and aspirations, 
only less gross than that common among us, 
and in part from a desire to stimulate 
foreign governments to watch the proceed- 
ings of the Conference with proper interest, 
while at the same time these expressions have 
served as friendly reminders to the Spanish 
American States themselves that they ought 
not rashly to break in upon their great settled 
routes of commerce, All this may readily 
be granted without at all admitting that the 
best economical opinion of Europe expects 
anything very important to result from the 
debates at Washington. 

The /ndépendance Belge of September 12 
devotes a leader to the subject, and comes to 
the following conclusion: 


“ The International Congress will give itself 
tothe study of the great questions submitted to 
it, and will report some sort of solution to the 
governments interested. Then it will be ne- 
cessary for these solutions to be examined by 
the governments themselves, and to be the sub- 
ject of negotiation between cabinet and cabi- 
net before it will be possible to arrive at a final 
agreement; and this agreement, finally, before 
it can be put into effect, will have to secure 
the approval of all the legislative bodies con- 
cerned. It is clear, then, that the dream 
cherished by the North Americans is still a 
long way from its realization.” 


This, it will be observed, goes on the sup- 
position that all will be clear sailing in the 
Congress itself, which is far from being likely. 
But if it should prove to be, it is undeniable 
that the Brussels newspaper is entirely right 
in saying that years must pass before any- 
thing practical can be effected. 

An opinion which is even more authorita- 
tive and well considered is to be found in 
the September number of the German tech- 
nical journal, Stahl und Eisen. It is mainly 
with the project of an American Zollverein 
that the writer of the article referred to con- 
cerns himself, and he certainly discusses it 
with intelligence and vigor. After showing 
that this new desire of ours for foreign trade 
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is a sign that our fiscal policy has broken 
down of its own weight, and protesting 
against the absurdity of supposing that we 
can get over the bad effects of it and of our 
‘‘stupidity” in foreign commerce as a whole, 
by such a shift as the proposed customs 
union, he argues that if it took the small 
German States, with their common language, 
similar economic conditions, and homoge- 
neous interests, three generations to mature 
their Zollverein, such a project can be con- 
summated among the American couutries, 
with their vast territories, differing speech, 
and contlicting interests, only after the lapse 
of such a time that no one now living need 
trouble himself about it. Shrewdly, if 
somewhat centemptuously, does the writer 
add : 


“It is a characteristic of North Americans 
to undertake everything on a colossal scale. 
The immense development of their economic 
life has brought all regard and sense for the 
small and limited into contempt, and, as the 
Yankee can thiuk of a scheme only as realized 
in gigantic extent, even the political ideas of 
all of them have been adjusted only to the 
colossal, the universal. : On the very 
immensity of their conception, the project of a 
customs union for all the Americas is likely to 
go to wreck. Meanwhile, in Germany, while 
expressing our thanks for the compliment to 
our industrial methods implied in this project, 
we may serenely wait to see if Uncle Sam will 
succeed in making trees grow in the sky by 
simply wishing to.” 

The leading organ of Spanish American 
interests published in this country, Las 
Novedades, recently referred to the alleged 
European terror at the coming machinations 
of Mr. Blaine, and said that it was grotesque, 
if not partly feigned. ‘* The principal obsta 
cle to the success of the Conference, we are 
almost tired of repeating,” says this paper, 
which aims faithfully to reflect the prevailing 
opinions of South Americans, ‘is that in 
fact the North Americans do not really wish 
to extend their commercial relations with 
Spanish America, nor do they, if one looks 
closely, with any country on earth. At least 
they do not wish to adopt the necessary means 
to extend such relations.” Most truthfully 
does it add, ‘‘The present Administration 
stands for the continuance of a commercial 
policy which simply cannot coexist with the 
ends aimed at in the Washington Confer- 
ence.” <As if this were not enough, it asks 
the Europeans to have more confidence in the 
wisdom and patriotism of the Spanish Ame- 
rican delegates. Is it possible, it asks, that 
such skilled statesmen as they are going to 
be deceived and ensnared ? With an appre- 
ciation of the situation which will be more 
common hereabouts after a while than it is 
now, it concludes as follows: 

‘* The countries of Latin America are sending 
to the Conference a body of distinguished and 
capable men animated by the most patriotic 
interest for their respective nations; this coun- 
try is sending a few millionaires who are hide- 
bound protectionists, and who have scarcely 
the ability to rise to the height of the discus- 
siens which ought to take place in a gathering 


of such great importance. This being so, who 
is likely to be the party taken in?” 


It is hardly possible, then, that the econo 
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not to do, They 
know that the Mexican delegates are coming 
to the C 


do what it was elected 


neress smarting under the petty 


custom-house war into which Mr. Windom 
has precipitated them, They know that 
Chili looks upon the whole scheme with 


suspicion, and has expressed beforehand her 
unwillingness to discuss any measure which 
will affect her public policy. They know that 
the Argentine Republic is going to ask us 
outright for free wool, and will pever dream 
of doing anything to imperil her immense 
European interests, even if we grant her free 
woo!, which we will not, Knowing all these 
things, and having still some confidence in 
the validity of the laws of trade, they will 
imitate the German writer we have quoted, 
and wait to see our trees growing in the sky 
before they believe in them. 


MEXICO AND THE CONGRESS. 


Tite news which comes by telegraph from 
the City of Mexico—that the object of our 
Minister's rapid journey to Washington is 
in order orally to acquaint the State De 
partment with the condition of mind into 
which the toleration by Secretary Windom, 
and his rerating Treasury entourage, of the 
urgency of a clique which demanded a cus 
toms tax to be levied, in violation of law, by 
Treasury order, on Mexican silver ore, has 
thrown President Diaz—wes not unexpected 
by those seeing an inch or two before their 
noses and capable of making correct’ in 
ferences from what they see. Our Minister 
perceives that this 
rerating will, 


to Mexico probably 
Tichenor-Hepburn 
unless stopped, like the Tanner pension re 
rating, play havoc with the coming Ameri 
can Congress in which Mexico, Brazil, Peru, 
and the Argentine Republic will have a very 
intiuential part. 

The tax-ridden condition of the republic 
of Mexieo and its twenty-seven States 
ought to satisfy, and probably does satisfy, 
the taxing ideals of the pyramidal 
among the protectionists (including Mr 
Bliss of this city) whom Harrison and Blaine 
have asked to be our delegates to the Octo 
ber conference of the Governments of the 
Three Mexico inherited, 
never has rid herself of, the medieval system 


customs 


most 


Americas. and 
of taxation which Spain put upon that coun 
try when a Spanish colony. It is based on 
the protectionist plea that a man can be en- 
riched by delivering over to the Government 
a goodly portion of his property, in the form 
of taxes, either to maintain the Government, 
or for the benetit of privileged individuals 
who are and tariff-beneficiaries. 
Probably Harrison, Bliss, Studedaker, and 


Carnegie of the Harrison-Blaine delegates 


taX-eaters 


came to 
gling, depopulation, and decay so gen 
its border adjoining us, 


important industry in Mexico, as it is among 
us. A few years after our war with Mexico 


uuntry found smug 


an end, that c 





{ ablishe d 


where no 


that she es 
Delos 


should be lewred lt was a 


a ‘‘ free zone’’—a happy 


customs taxes 


sort of outdoor bonded warehouse, where 
imports from us were untaxed if used in 
the free 
if carried 


then the 


zone or if remaining there, but, 


outside into any Mexican State, 


taxes began in earn 


1858 Tamaulipas established such a free 
zone, where Federal customs taxes could 
not be levied. At that date the Guthrie 


Democratic tariff of 1837 
our country, Among the 


by the Governor of Tamaulipas for his ck 


was in force in 
reasons assigned 
establishing the free zone were these 
vi Whereas, The 
frontier are in 


cree 


} 


towns on our. borthert 


a state of actual decadence, 


owing to the want of laws to protect th 


trade; and whereas, being situated in close 
proximity to a commercial nation 
yous Tree t vie, they need sin ir ncbVaartaaare 


in order to avoid losing their population 


which is constantly emigraty: » the neigh 
boring country, now, therefore, desiring to 
arrest this serious evil by meansof fra ses 
which have so long been demanded by the 
frontier trade 

The ideas of free trade entertained by the 


Mexican Govervor were rather confused, but 
subsequent protective tarlils of ours have 
so operated that the free zone has been ex 
tended to © 
Lower California, and to a distance of twen 
lary line. With 


can, as We 


ty kilometres from the bout 
in that zone 





handise 


foreign mere! 
have said, be received and ke yt OT nsumed, 
Without paving any customs tax. Thusina 
part of Mexico 


permitted an 


there is perfect free trade, 


i established to prevent decay 
in that 


vent 


et. ) . the met x 
portion o the country 


and to pre 
the population from departir z to the 
United States, where, severe as our taNxes are, 


the taxes are not so severe as Mexico out 
side of the free zone The application to 
f a customs union 

Mexico, all South and 
including Hayti, will re 


work. 


such a condition of affairs o 
between ourselves, 
Central 


. 1.33 
quire deitcate 


America, 


We have had a recent example of the spat 
ting about taxes which goes on incessantly 
between the City of Mexico and Washington, 
Our Treasury stupidly 
by listening, in a si 


started the new spat 

ly way, to those who 
wished a customs tax to be levied by Trea- 
Mexico then re 

talinted by a discriminating tax on merchan 
}3 


dise arriving in our vessels, and our Custom- 


sury order on sliver ore, 


house rejoined by an additional tax on what 


came in Mexican vessels. Our law is manda- 


tory. It says (section 2502 R.S.) that ‘ta 








| or province in which they live. 


mists of Europe are lying awake nights in | 


dread of the Washington Congress. They 
know that we can trade with South America 
when we admit their wool and sugar and 


copper free, and not till then; and they prob 
ably do not expect the Administration to 








to the Congress believe the same thing. 
Mexicans are taxed right and left—tax- 
ed by the Republic and taxed again 


externally and internally by the State 


are not only protective, 
articles of food, are 


} tpt, ’ 
LOOKS OCA 


prohibitory. If 
through the volumes of our 
** Foreign finds never-ending 
spats between Washington and the City of 


Taxing is an 


Relations,” he 


Mexico about customs taxes. 


The taxes | 
but, as on certain | 


one | 


cent. ad 
valorem in addition to the duties imposed by 


discriminating duty of 10 per 


law shall be levied, collected, and paid on all 
goods, wares, and merchandise which shall 
be imported on vessels not of the United 
States; but this discriminating duty shall 
not apply to goods, wares, and merchandise 
which shall be imported in vessels not of the 
United States entitled by treaty, or by any 
act of Congress, to be entered in the ports of 
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the United States, on payment of the same 
duties as shall then be paid on goods, wares, 
and merchandise imported in vessels of the 
United States,” 


Secretary Windom has been so occupied 
with the *‘spoils” that he, poor man, has had 
no time to study the customs laws, and so in 
July last he signed a letter denying the ex- 
istence of such a law. Col. Tichenor and 
Capt. Macgregor were probably absent. 
What in tariff matters would become of the 
Administration were anything serious to be- 
fall both the Colonel and the Captain? But 
all that will not be so serious a matter for 
our delegates in the Conference to deal with 
as will the refusal by our Congress so to legis- 
late as to carry out the stipulations of the 
Grant-Trescot treaty with Mexico. Mr. Tres- 
cot is now said to be charged, among other 
matters, with supervision of preparations to 
receive and confer with the delegates to the 
approaching Congress. Ex-President Grant 
successfully used his great prestige and popu- 
larity in Mexico to get a treaty by which 
Mexico abandoned relatively a great deal 
more of her protective system than we did 
of our own. ‘The treaty slipped through the 
Senate, but came to grief in the House, 
chiefly on account of what it did about 
sugar, the production of which was, of 
course, decaying in Mexico like the pro- 
duction of everything else under such a 
medixval system of taxation outside of the 
free zone. What will Harrison and Blaine 
direct their delegates in the Conference to 
say of that episode ? As Congress has thus 
far refused to execute that solemn treaty ne- 
gotiated by ex-President Grant, what can we 
say when South and Central America ask 
questions about the ability and willingness of 
Congress to carry out arrangements touching 
customs taxes or silver coinage agreed to by 
our delegates in the Conference ? The letter 
of instructions from Harrison and Blaine to 
our six Republican protectionist and our four 
Democratic protectionist delegates to the 
American Conference will be an interesting 
document. Of course, those delegates are 
not to be permitted by the President to speak 
and vote as they please, but as Mr. Blaine 
tells Mr. Trescot to insist. Congress intend- 
ed that the President should keep perfect 
watch and control over the mouths of our 
ten delegates to the Conference. It is the 
Emperor of Brazil and the Presidents of the 
several republics who are conferring 
through their agents. 


STATE AND FEDERAL JURISDICTION 
IN MARITIME LAW, 


In a recent pamphlet, Mr. R. C. McMurtrie, 
a distinguished lawyer of Philadelphia, dis- 
cusses ‘‘ The Legislative Jurisdiction of the 
Maritime Law of the United States.” The 
Constitution extends the judicial power of 
the Federal courts to ‘‘all cases of admi- 
ralty and maritime jurisdiction.” It also 
confers upon Congress the power ‘‘to define 
and punish piracies and felonies committed 
on the high seas, and offences against the law 
of nations.” But it nowhere expressly con- 
fers upon Congress the power to define or to 
create a code of maritime law for civil causes. 








The framers of the Constitution evidently in- 
tended to adopt the general maritime law, as 
known and accepted in this country, with 
modifications, at the time the Constitution 
went into effect; in that case it would be the 
duty of the Federal courts, and not of Con- 
gress, to ascertain and interpret the law. 
Yet it could not have been contemplated, 
say the Supreme Court, in the case of the 
Lottawana, 21 Wallace, 558, ‘‘that the law 
should remain for ever unalterable ” ; and, in 
recent cases, that Court has repeatedly inti- 
mated that Congress was the proper body to 
make any needed changes in the law. Con- 
gress, however, has confined its legislation 
upon this subject mainly within the limits of 
its power, conferred by the Constitution, to 
regulate commerce. But commercial regu- 
lations do not cover the whole field of mari- 
time law, and the result is that, in the ab- 
sence of Congressional legislation, State 
legislation has taken possession of the vacant 
ground, 

In the pamphlet under discussion, Mr. Mc- 
Murtrie criticises this state of things, and 
points out certain inconsistencies and even 
dangers of the present system. ‘‘ Can there 
be anything,” he asks, ‘‘more undesirable 
than to subject such property as ships to the 
ever-varying law or legislation of the sepa- 
rate States, as respects property, duties, and 
liabilities?” The case most severely criticised 
by Mr. MeMurtrie is that of Crapo vs. Kelly, 
16 Wallace, 610, where, in order to sustain 
the validity of an assignment, by operation 
of law in Massachusetts, of a ship on the high 
seas, the Supreme Court could find no better 
ground for their decision than the absurd, if 
not exploded, doctrine of the ‘‘ territoriality 
of merchant ships.” The ship, said Mr. Jus- 
tice Hunt, is a portion of the territory of 
Massachusetts, and the laws of that State 
follow her upon the ocean, thus implyirg 
that the States individually may have their 
own maritime law. Such was, in fact, the 
interpretation of this decision by the New 
York courts in the subsequent case of Mc- 
Donald vs. Mallory. It is not difficult to 
foresee the endless conflicts and confusion 
which would arise if this theory of maritime 
law were to prevail. 

Again, the rule of the common law, as 
well as of the maritime law, is that personal 
actions for injuries do not survive the death 
of the person injured; but England and 
many of our States have by statutes given 
a right of action to certain surviving rela- 
tives of the deceased. And the question has 
arisen whether, when death is caused upon a 
ship on the high seas, these State statutes 
may be enforced in the admiralty courts by 
an action im rem against the ship. The Su- 
preme Court refrained from deciding this 
point in its judgment in the case of the 
Harrisburg, 119 United States, 214. In the 
somewhat analogous case of State statutes 
which give to material-men a maritime lien 
for repairs and supplies on domestic vessels 
in their home ports, the admiralty courts, 
under the twelfth rule, regularly enforce 
these liens. 

In many cases, such as the two last men- 
tioned, for instance, it would be a compara- 
tively simple matter, if thought advisable, 





for Congress to create a uniform rule. But 
we must recognize the difficulty of making 
any sweeping and absolute division of the 
legislative jurisdiction between Federal and 
State governments in the field of maritime 
law. Congress has advisedly left many 
things to State control which are undoubted- 
ly maritime questions. The Supreme Court 
say, in 93 United States, 99, that, in giving 
Congress the power to regulate commerce, 
‘it was never intended to cut the States off 
from legislation on all subjects relating to 
the health, life, and safety of their citizens, 
though the legislation might indirectly affect 
the commerce of the country.” So in the 
case of ships, regarded as mere property, 
they must be to a considerable extent under 
the control of State laws, although they are 
also instruments of commerce. 

Mr. McMurtrie contends, however, that 
the test of the right to legislate about matters 
concerning the high seas should not be the 
power to regulate commerce, but rather, as 
Chief-Justice Waite declared in 102 United 
States, 541, the fact that ‘‘ navigation on the 
high seas is necessarily national in its cha- 
racter—a matter of external concern, affect- 
ing the nation as a nation in its external af- 
fairs. It must, therefore, be subject to the 
national Government.” Mr. McMurtrie finds 
in article i., section 8, clause 18 of the Con- 
stitution a sufficient grant of power to Con- 
gress to warrant that body in making its ju- 
risdiction exclusive over maritime law. That 
Congress has such power will hardly be dis- 
puted at the present day; but to what extent 
it should be exercised may still be a question 
about which opinions would differ. That 
there is need of some legislation by Congress 
is pretty evident, and Mr. McMurtrie’s essay 
is a timely discussion of the subject. 


THE PARIS MONETARY CONFERENCE. 
Tuer fourth International Monetary Confer- 
ence opened its sessions in that city on the 
11th of September and closed them on the 
15th. Unlike the three previous ones of 
1867, 1878, and 1881, governments had no- 
thing to do with it. Like all of the others, 
however, this one came to nothing. It is, 
we observe, the common criticism of the 
English press upon the Conference that its 
discussions were of an aeademic character 
entirely—that it did not deal with the 
subject in a practical way. But, bless 
us, how can we deal with a subject in a 
practical way until we have settled the 
points academically ? Once upon a time 
a Caliph of Bagdad, who was fond of story- 
telling, offered to give his daughter and the 
succession to the throne to anybody who 
would tell a story that should have no end; 
but if the contestants for the prize failed of 
the condition, they were to be put to death. 
After many applicants had tried and failed 
and been despatched, a candidate came and 
began to tell how a great king of a distant 
country, in order to avert a famine, built a 
granary as large as a mountain and filled 
it with corn, leaving a small hole on one 
side for ventilation, and how a flock of 
locusts that darkened the heavens found 
this aperture. ‘‘ And then a locust,” he 
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said, ‘‘carried away a grain of corn; and 
then another locust carried away another 
grain of corn; and then another locust carried 
away another grain of corn; and then— 

‘* But what,” asked the Caliph, ‘* happened 
after the locusts carried away all the corn?” 
‘Oh, we can't tell the end of the story till 
we get there,” replied the narrator; ‘‘ and 
then another locust carried away another 
grain of corn,” and so on. It is related that 
after a couple of weeks’ steady repetition of 
this sing-song the Caliph, fearing that he 
might go crazy, gave up the contest and his 
daughter. So, too, must we know exactly 
what the basis of bimetallism is, and what 
we have been striving for, more than ten 
years, and are still striving for, before we 
tell howto doit. Time and frequent inter- 
national conferences are still necessary to de- 
termine precisely how bimetallism would 
work. This is to be ascertained by voting, 
and each nation having a separate govern- 
ment should be entitled to one vote. 

The first thing that strikes us as notewor- 
thy is, that France did not ‘‘ show up”’ in this 
Conference on the side of bimetallism as she 
did in that of 1881. In the second day’s 
proceedings M. Fournird’ Elaix, a journal 
ist of repute, said that ‘‘ while formerly 
France was earnestly desirous of the re- 
establishment of bimetallism, yet in the 
period which had intervened she had other 
interests which had grown up, and which 
had made her less anxious for such a 
consummation.” This announcement was 
certainly sustained by the number and 
character of the French economists who 
addressed the Conference, Messrs. Gustave 
Du Puynode, Frédéric Passy, E. Levasseur, 
and Clément Juglar, all well known in other 
lands by their writings, appearing succes- 
sively on the platform in opposition to  bi- 
metallism. On the other side the only 
French names of note were those of Cernu- 
schi and Magnin, the latter President of the 
Bank of France, who, whatever else may be 
said of them, are not known to economists 
in other countries as masters of the science. 

England sent two gentlemen in a quasi- 
representative capacity, Mr. Fremantle, De- 
puty Master of the Mint, and Mr. Murray, 
Secretary of the late Gold and Silver Com- 
mission, both being instructed not to commit 
their country to anything. And this instruc- 
tion was followed to the letter, for their 
names scarcely appear in the published pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Grenfell and Prof. Foxwell 
(of University College, London) appeared as 
volunteer representatives from England, and 
the latter made a speech, the value of which 
may be judged from the following extract : 

‘* Mill’s treatment of bimetallism amounted to 
little short of a burlesque of the question; 
Jevons, whose admiration of the French eco- 
nomists was unbounded, first learned to under- 
stand bimetallism from Wolowsky, and he had 
completely superseded Millin England. It was 
not without significance that all his disciples 
were bimetallists, at least so far as theory was 
concerned, though some of them might have 


doubts on political grounds or on the question 
of ratio,” 


The last thing that Jevons ever wrote on 
bimetallism was a letter to the American 
Social Science Association, in which he ad- 
vised strongly that this country should have 


nothing to do with silver except for subsi- 
diary coins. The letter was distinctly op 
posed to the contentions of the bimetallists, 
and there is no reason to suppose that he ever 
differed from Mill in point of principle on 
this question. The differences of opinion as 
to ‘the question of ratio,” which Prof. Fox 
well alludes to as a trivial matter and a thing 
to be distinguished from ‘‘theory,” is the 
rock upon which bimetallism is always split 
ting and always will split. The conferences 
of 1878 and 1881 would have split on it if 
they had not split before they reached it 
The same may be said of the British Gold 
and Silver Commission. They, too, split 
just before they reached it, but the bimetal 
lists on the Commission recognized its dan- 
gerous character by refusing to consider it, 

Mr. Dana Horton held up the American 
end of the Conference, as creditably, no 
doubt, as any bimetallist could. Germany 
was represented by Herr Koch, who stands 
for international bimetallism in his own 
country in much the same way that Mr. 
Horton does here-—that is, in a rather lone 
some way. The Conference closed with an 
offer, on the part of M. Cernuschi, of a prize 
of $2,000 for the best essay in favor of inter- 
rational bimetallism, to which Mr. Meysey 
Thompson, an Englishman, added $500, 
We hope that our friend Dana Horton may 
get this prize, for we feel sure that will be 
the only practical result of the meeting. 


ANAHEIM, RIVERSIDE, SAN DIEGO,—I. 
PORTLAND, Ore., September, ISsy 
ALTHOUGH San Diego has no lack of hotels 
most of the tourists cross the bay which sepa- 
rates the city from the thirteen-mile-long penin- 
sula known as Coronado Beach, and take up 
their abode in the Coronado hotel, covering 
more than seven acres—the largest in Southern 
California, and second in size and elegance 
only to the Del Monte at Monterey. Porpoises 
sport about the ferryboat, almost within arm's 
reach, and excite the appetite for seatishing 
On the peninsula a steam-dummy connects 
with the ferry and conveys those passengers 
for whom the coaches are too slow, to the 
hotel. Coronado affords an excellent instance 
of what can be done in this region with irriga- 
tion. A few years ago this whole peninsula 
was a desert, while now there are numerous 
Villas and stores, and good roads, and avenues 
of voung trees, which in a few years wil! afford 
welcome shade. The hotel is surrounded by 
flower-beds as monstrous in proportion as itself, 
crowded with enormous double stocks, petu- 
nias, large pansies, marguerites, etc., ete. : and 
another superb flower-garden takes up the in- 
terior court. Dining-room, parlors, aud dance- 
hall are sutticiently spacious for all emergen- 
cies. and simply though tastefully decorated. 
It may seem a disadvantage that, owing to the 
position of the dance-hall, there are few rooms 
facing the ocean, but as it is always cool here, 
day and night, summer and winter, the site of 
rooms is not so important a matter as on the 
Atlantic Coast. No other part of California 
has so perfect a climate as Coronado and San 
Diego, the mean difference in temperature be- 
tween summer and winter being only 123°, 
witb an average of only 5 days a year when 
the thermometer rises above ‘S’, and, what is 
still more remarkable, only 12 days a year 
when it rises above Si)’. As only 10 inches of 





rain fall in a year—just 100 inches less than at 


_=_ 
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Sitka, the other extremity of our Pacific Coast 
—and clouds or fogs of more than a few hours’ 
duration are rare, it may be inferred that the 
sun shines almost perpetually, even in winter 

When an invalid who proposes to make the 
Coronado his home for awhile reads in the 
* rules and regulations” pasted upon his door 
that a single tire costs a dollar, he is relieved 
to be told that cold weather is as scarce as fuel, 
and that, according to official Government 
records, during the ten years from [S76 to 188, 
there were only six days on which the tem 

perature fell below 35°, two on which it fell to 
82, and none bslow that point 1 had also 
read somewhere that mud ts practically un 

known, since the lhttle rain that falls sinks Into 
the soil immediately, so that it is safe to he on 
the ground a few hours after a shower, | was 
therefore surprised, on picking up a local news 
paper, to see an editorial headed ‘* Too Much 
Mud.” But on examination it proved to be a 
political, not a meteorological article. On 
politics climate bas no effect. 

The Coronado beach is well adapted to bath 
ing, which is indulged in all the vear round, 
there being only about six degrees difference in 
the temperature of the water, winter and sum 
mer. When the ocean is too rough, or the tide 
unfavorable, the bay affords a safe bathing 
ground, as at Fire Island That the ocean is 
rough sometimes is evinced by the sad havoc if 
has made with the plank waiks between tbe 
hotel and the water, and, as at Coney Island, { 
seems to be encroaching on the hotel premises, 
and will soon thunder against its very founds 
tions. It is interesting to walk along the beach 
towards Point Loma, en which a lghthouse is 
picturesquely situated. Entertainment is af- 
forded on the way by the waterfowl, which 
stand inside of the breakers waiting for a big 
foaming wave, into which they plunge head 
long, emerging calmly swimming on the other 
side with a fish struggling inthe beak. Twenty 
miles at sea, to the southwest, are the Coronado 
Islands, the haunt of seals, occasionally visited 
by vacbting parties. There is always some 
thing that appeals to the imagination in the 
meeting of two countries, and the fact that 
these islands belong to Mexico makes them 
doubly interesting 

Twice a week or oftener opportunity is given 
the guests at the Coronado to put foot on 
Mexicansoil. Asteam dummy, with open cars, 
starts from the hotel, goes down the peninsula 
and up on the other side of the bay, as far as 


National City, and then branches off, first t 
the great Sweet Water Reservoir, and then to 
Tia Juana, [t would be difficult to imagine a 
more delightful excursion than this seventy- 
mile round-trip in open cars. The cool, fra- 
grant air is free from dust, and the country is 
sO picturesque that one keeps on choosing ope 
place after another as an ideal site for a cottage 
and an orange grove. On reaching the Sweet 
Water Reservoir, which covers 700 acres, it is 
ditticult to believe that it is not a natural lake, 
so prettily and cosily does it rest at the foot of 
the surrounding hills. Yet here, where now 
the wild ducks disport themselves, stood seve- 
ral farm houses a year ago, surrounded by 
green fields. The dam which created this lake 
is about 400 feet long at the top and 46 feet 
thick at the base, built of solid rock ; and the 
reservoir holds six billion gallons, sufficient to 
supply National City and San Diego with wa- 
ter for consumption and irrigation for three 
years, though not another drop of rain should 
add to its volume. A flume seven miles in 
length carries the water to the two cities, 
which now, with abundant and cheap water, can 
correct their arid, treeless appearance, which 








at present is their least attractive feature, 
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After visiting Sweet Water Lake, the train 
faces about and turns towards old “ Aunt 
Jane,” or Tia Juana, in Mexico, passing 
through the town of Chula Vista, a character- 
istic Southern Californian enterprise. <A tract 
of 5,000 acres has been subdivided by a land 
company into five-acre lots, with avenues and 
wide streets through which the steam motor 
passes, and ornamented with thousands of ever- 
green trees. These lots are sold only to pur- 
chasers who will agree to build on them houses 
costing not less than $2,000, within six months 
from date of purchase ; and by way of provid- 
ing models and starting the ball, the company 
itself has erected a number of cottages. Such 
an attempt to force a town by hot-house me- 
thods would fail anywhere else ; here it will 
probably succeed. Every time the train stops, 
a handful of real-estate circulars is thrown in- 
to each car, setting forth the unique advan- 
tages of that particular locality ; while the 
fine appearance of the residences, with their 
lovely gardens and orchards, contributes its 
share towards advertising the region. For the 
convenience of the scattered settlers, the train- 
boy throws the daily papers into the vards from 
the flying train. Near the boundary line are 
some yellow pools, in one of which a water- 
snake darted out its angry tongue at a whole 
carload of tourists and then dived out of sight. 
A few minutes more, and we were on Mexican 
soil, and although sutflicient of the Mexican ele- 
ment lingers in Southern California to form a 
gradual transition, the change is distinctly 
perceptible. Characteristically enough, the 
first thing I saw after leaving the train was a 
young burro, with silky hair and no larger 
than a Newfoundland dog. In Spanish coun- 
tries, where the railroad ceases the donkey 
begins. One side of Tia Juana is American, 
the other Mexican. The dividing-line, where 
the Estados Unidos meet Mexico, is occupied 
by arestaurant which bears the modest title of 
‘*Delmonico.” Opposite is a cigar-store which 
has the suggestive sign of ‘‘ The Last Chance.” 
There are more saloons in Tia Juana than 
buildings. This may seem a paradoxical state- 
ment, but it is true, for some of the saloons are 
in tents, open in front, with a counter in the 
centre and empty beer-barrels for seats. The 
sight of the town is the Custom-house, with its 
polite but pistolled officials, and the rvoms filled 
with rifles which parties crossing the line had to 
leave behind to await their return. There are 
also a few curiosity stores, conducted with a 
true Spanish lack of enterprise. Almost every 
tourist wants to buy a memento of his hour in 
Mexico, but there is nothing to be had except 
some very crude pottery and a few tiny hide- 
ousclay gods, Nor does the proprietor’s know- 
ledge of English go beyond the ability to say 
twenty cents or thirty cents. 

Looking beyond Tia Juana, nothing is to be 
seen but lone, low mountains—not a house or 
hut anywhere—and we gladly return to civili- 
zation with the train. On the way back, the 
conductor pointed out to me the place where 
the famous Bonnie Brae lemons are grown. I 
had previously eaten some at San Diego, and 
found them large and juicy, with fewer seeds 
and a much less thick and coarse skin than 
other California lemons. This variety seems 
destined to retrieve the reputation of the Cali- 
fornia lemon, which is not equal to that of the 
orange, or of foreign lemons. But I doubt if 
any kind of lemon will have much of a future 
in this country. At San Francisco lemons are 
not valued nearly so highly as Mexican limes, 
which are gradually taking their place. The 
lime has a tougher skin than the lemon, and 
does not break so easily in the squeezer. In 
fact, it can be easily squeezed by hand; and 
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besides, there is more juice in a small lime than 
in a lemon twice its size and twice or three 
times its cost. Its taste, after a few trials, is 
more agreeable and piquant than that of any 
lemon, and I believe that Eastern cities will 
soon follow the lead of San Francisco in this 
matter. The lemonade of the future will be 
made of limes. Henry T. FINcK. 


ENGLISH ART CONGRESS — A 
WARNING TO AMERICANS. 
Lonpon, September 9, 1889, 

Nort quite a year ago the first English Art 
Congress was held at Liverpool. Since then, 
many of the speeches made on that occasion 
have been carefully revised by the artists who 
delivered them, and collected together in {a 
volume lately published, called ‘ Transactions 
of the Association for the Advancement of 
Art and its Application to Industry.’ From it 
one realizes the drift of the Liverpool meeting 
far better than one did at the time from the 
more or less lengthy newspaper reports. As it 
is proposed to hold very much the same sort of 
annual Art Congress in the United States, it 
might be well to call the attention of Ameri- 
cans interested in the movement to this vol- 
ume.* It will serve, however, less as a mo- 
del to follow than as a model to avoid. It 
curiously illustrates the tendency of the Eng- 
lishman to seek in art everything but art itself. 
The Congress, with as much truth, could have 
been called social or moral, religious or eco- 
nomic. Of course this does not apply to ali 
the speeches ; there were artists present who 
did not mistake themselves to be moralists or 
social reformers. Men like Sir Frederick 
Leighton and Mr, Alma-Tadema, if they said 
nothing specially original or contributed no 
very promising solution to the problem under 
discussion, at least understood that they had 
met together to talk about their own profession, 
and not to pronounce upon subjects usually 
confined to the pulpit or political platform, 
But the general tendency of the Congress was 
towards that establishment of art upon a moral 
and social foundation of which Mr. Ruskin is 
the prophet; and several of the speeches illus- 
trate most admirably the absurdities and con- 
tradictions, the cant and mental blindness, to 
which advocacy of the morality, sanctity, and 
social and economic value of art seems inevi- 
tably to lead. 

The Congress opened with a sermon by Arch- 
deacon ffarrar, which gives the keynote to 
the proceedings that followed. He intends to 
speak, he at once announces, ‘‘ of the sacred- 
ness and the functions of art; of art which 
is no mere amusement for the idle or ostenta- 
tious, for the luxurious, but in past ages has 
been, and still is, a consummate teacher of 
mankind. And let me say at the outset that I 
look on ail true and worthy art as a thing es- 
sentially sacred.” One would have been more 
impressed by this profession of faith had he 
not given his reasons for it, ‘* True art,” he 
explains, ‘‘comes from the spirit of God. It is 
the outcome of an exquisite faculty which, 
like ‘every good gift, and every perfect gift, 
cometh down from above, from that Father of 
Lights with whom is no variableness or sha- 
dow of turning.’” The same argument, how- 
ever, could with equal force be used to prove 
the sacredness of agriculture or engineering, 
of medicine or chemistry. One need not ques- 
tion his premises, but his conclusion is only 
another way of saying that art, essentially, 
does not differ from all other outcomes of hu- 
man faculties, since like them it is to be attri- 


* See the review in the Nation, No. 1261. 
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buted to a divine source. It has just that de- 
gree of sanctity which the devout Christian 
attaches to all the works of God. 

Art, however, according to the Archdeacon, 
is sacred not solely because of its origin, but 
because of its aim, because of its striving after 
the ideal. But bow is sanctity expressed in 
the creations of the world’s greatest painters 
and sculptors? What was the ideal of the men 
whose marbles fill the Vatican Gallery, of Ti- 
tian when he painted his ‘‘ Sacred and Profane 
Love,” of Rembrandt when he conceived his 
** Night-Watch,” of Velasquez when at work 
upon the portrait of Philip? When this talk 
about the ennobling ideal of the artist is con- 
fronted with the actual facts, its shallowness 
becomes so apparent that it is waste of time 
to stop to point it out. Still a third rea 
son is found for the sanctity of art—‘ It 
is sacred also as the expression of human 
feeling.” I wonder if the Archdeacon rea- 
lized quite what he was saying. Would he 
call Swinburne’s ‘Laus Veneris’ sacred be- 
cause it was the expression of the poet’s feel- 
ing? And yet how often has the very same 
feeling which inspired Swinburne been ex- 
pressed in art. It is all very well to bring for- 
ward Fra Angelicoas a shining light; but what 
about the Fra Lippos? And even though one 
admires ‘‘the radiant and love-compelling se- 
renity of Raphael,” can one forget that his 
mistress served over and over again for the 
Madonnas which were to enkindle the fervor of 
the faithful? And in the Uffizi was the Arch- 
deacon conscious only of ‘* the stern, sad spirit ” 
of Michael Angelo? And has he never read the 
life of Turner, that it does not occur to him 
the Ruskin-made painter would have done bet- 
ter to look after his own conscience before at- 
tempting to educate that of the nation ? 

Such reasoning is so childish one would pass 
it over in silence, were it not for the influence 
it exerts on the many, and for the seriousness 
with which it is accepted by an association 
formed for the interests of art. These will be 
served far better when it is honestly admitted 
that art is without ‘ intrinsic sacredness”; that 
while at times it has been made use of for re- 
ligious and moral ends, it is not for that reason 
moral or religious in itself; and that a man, be- 
cause he can paint, is not therefore necessarily 
holier or purer than other men, or above com- 
mercial considerations. I have not space to 
analyze in detail Archdeacon Farrar’s illustra- 
tions of the noble and idealizing functions of 
art. In much of whatkhe says he is but a weak 
echo of Ruskin, while he proves Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s assertion that the Englishman cannot un 
derstand a pursuit which lies outside of morals. 
To what lengths the Ruskin-taught are car- 
ried is shown by his summing-up, which is 
curious enough when one remembers it comes 
from a minister of the church which was 
among the first to protest forcibly against what 
he calls Christian art: 

‘* What the old Greek passion for Art lost by 
sensuousness, Christian Art gives back to us 
bathed in heaven; not only showing us the 
beauty, and the wonder, and the power, the 
shapes of things, their colors, lights and shades, 
changes, surprises—and God made it ail—but 
revealing to us something of the grandeur of 
our cwn nature, and of that Eternal Home 
where He, tor whose second coming we yearn, 
whose Incarnation we soon shall once more 
celebrate, has taken the Form of Man into the 
very midst of the great White Throne of God.” 

But while Archdeacon Farrar dwells upon 
the sanctifying mission of art, there are others 
who can consider it only in its economic and 
social relations, and of these William Morris 
and his eccentric satellite Walter Crane are 
the leaders. Very conscious of the present de- 
generacy of art in England, they are equally 
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convinced of the means by which the evil is to 
be remedied. Walter Crane unhesitatingly de- 
clares that there can be no improvement until 
an economic change is brought about, and un- 
til the craftsman is given full credit for his 
work. But, with all his talents, Mr. Crane has 
not been blessed with that of graceful, simple 
speech, and he is too preoccupied in the mak- 
ing of similes to bother about the clearness of 
his economic arguments ; while, as for the 
craftsman working the better because his name 
is known, one can but be a little sceptical when 
one remembers the artisans of the East, or the 
men who filled the niches and covered with 
beauty of leaf and flower the columns and 
capitals of many an English church. ‘* Do not 
let us deceive ourselves,” he concludes, ‘* or ex- 
pect to gather the grapes of artistic or in- 
dustrial prosperity from economic thorns, or 
wsthetic figs from commercial thistles.” But 
are these thorns and thistles wholly a latter 
day product ? ‘* Unless your artist and crafts- 
man has personal freedom, leisure, and culti- 
vation, and continued access to the beauty of 
both art and nature, you will get neither vigor- 
ous design nor good craftsmanship.” Unless 
the millennium come, art will perish for ever. 
But for how many ages have men waited for 
the millennium, and yet how much good work 
has been given to the world ! 

William Morris, who 1s a poet, and has, 
moreover, the gift of vigorous speech, can af- 
ford to say what he means without ornament 
or flowers of rhetoric. There is no mistaking 
what he believes ought to be done. This is no 
time for artists to think of art; the recasting 
of society is the work now appointed them. 
Let them realize the life of drudgery which is 
the lot of all but a few in our civilization, 
though, indeed, it is only possible to be realized 
by experience or strong imagination; let them 
rebel against the great intangible machine of 
commercial tyranny which oppresses the lives 
of all of us; let them strive towards the con- 
scious reconstruction of society on a basis of 
equality; in a word, let them close their stu- 
dios, and, exchanging the garb of slaves for a 
blue-flannel shirt, and waving the red flag of 
liberty, follow William Morris to Hyde Park, 
to talk red-hot anarchy to the hangers-on of the 
Hammersmith Socialist League. 
there not a touch of humor in this alternative? 
—let them take an active interest in, and do all 
they can to contribute to, the prosperity of 
‘*the small and unpretentious society,” call- 
ed the Arts and Crafts, of which Mr, Morris is 
a conspicuous member. 

The objection to the first course of action 
which at once presents itself is, that, in its 
greatest days, art adapted itself to social con- 
ditions, no matter how cruel they might be, 
instead of undertaking their reform. Mr. 
Morris, who is as prejudiced in his artistic as 
in his socialistic creed, teaches that good work 
began and ended in the fourteenth century, 
though a little is still produced to-day by a 
small saving remnant, of whom Morris & 
Company are the high priests. But men of 
broader faith believe that art was not born and 
did not perish with tbe craft guilds which he 
holds up as models, and that craftsmen, 
whether slaves of the pagan or the Christian 
world, of the East or West, did the work whica 
was given them to do as well as they knew 
how, and did not throw the responsibility of 
their own artistic shortcomings upon the 
tyrants who ruled over them. Artists and 
craftsmen may be more comfortabie under a 


Or else—is 


society of equals, but social equality is not the 
first requisite for good art, and to the truth of 
this long ages bear testimony. As for the Arts 
and Crafts Society, it is little more thana year 
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old, and has yetto justify the promises Mr. 
Morris makes in its name. 

But more extraordinary than this preaching 
that an artist, todo good work, must first te 
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come an active Socialist, are the vain and ego 
tistic utterances of Mr. T. G. Cobden-Sander- 
son. Mr. Sanderson is a socialistic book binder, 
and the busband of a rich wife 
tate to be thus personal, because he is entirely 
He too, like Mr. Crane and Mr 
Morris, looks only beyond art for the rege 


1 do not hesi- 
so himseif. 


neration of the artist, Whose true aim is ‘‘ the 
making of the greatest work of art ever yet 
dreamed of by man, the creation of a world 
wide human society, based upon industrialism, 
properly directed and properly shared, having 
for its sweet tlowerage beauty, and endowed 
with all the moral and social energies requisite 
for its construction and for its maintenance.” 
Two or three pages are filled with this socialis 
tie rhapsodizing and fine writing. But it 
is the supreme egotism of the man and 
his sentimental 
which 
noteworthy. 


conception of his trade 

speech at the Congress 
With him) book-binding is ho- 
mage, the ‘tribute of the binder to the 
author; and if it has no meaning, if it say no 
thing new, original, or fresh, nothing straight 
from the mind of the binder to the author, the 
elaboration of the ornament is the measure of 


make his 


its failure. In these days there is elaboration 


only, and no meaning.” The binding of the 
ordinary book-binder is not homage, because 
the wretched creature is a slave who toils ten 
hours a day for a weekly wage, who has not 
time to read the books he binds, and who 
works, not from his own inspiration, but al 
ways in obedience to orders. But look at 
me, exclaims Mr. Sanderson in his pride. | 
‘**T bind only such books as I 
think deserve to be bound, and only in such 


am not a slave. 


ways as my own judgment determines. . ‘ 
And if the public will not pay my price, 
they can go without my binding, which, 
sold or unsold, will live, the thing of use, 
and, peradventure, also the thing of beauty, 
that, in my striving for the writer's sake, 
I would fain have made it to be. To do 
the work is my main object, not to sell it.” 
And why? 
cialists, Mr. Sanderson has plenty of money ; 
because, as he puts it, he is not dependent upon 
his book-binding, but upon the labors of others, 
And be tells the unfortunate book-binder who 
has not married arich wife: ‘‘ In so far as lam 
free, it is well for me, and well for the public ; 
and this fact is to be brought into prominence 
and contrasted with your own state of slavery 
—for slavery, and of the meanest kind, it is.” 
And the funny part of it all is, that there are 
people who say that this free book-binder’s 
books cannot be opened without the back giv- 
ing away. 


Because, like so many English So- 


This. however, is a mere detail, to 
be passed over so long as ** homage” 
dered, 


is ren- 


But, speaking seriously, if this is the way 
artists and craftsmen and art teachers talk, is 
it any wonder that the great British public is, 
as Sur Frederick Leighton affirms, inartistic 
lt may be thought that such nonsense is not 
worth even criticism, and that it would be wiser 
to dwell on the common-sense speeches of such 
men as Alfred Gilbert and Francis Bate, the 
latter of whom, surrounded by Royal Acade- 
micians, did not hesitate to speak many hard, 
plain truths about the Royal Academy. But 
common sense was the least corspicuous fea- 
ture of a congress made up of faddists who 
seize every opportunity to flourish their fads, 
of successful speculators honored because of 
their picture-buying powers, of egotists, like 


meeting for the advancement of art than the 
airing 
easily understood hatred of French art and, in 
If an Art Congress 


is held at home, do let it prove itself what it 


of his personal grievances and his very 
fact, of all art but his own 


professes to be—a meeting of artists, managed 
by artists, who have come together to talk 
about art, and not to bore an unoffending pub 
lic with sentimental moralizing and impassible 
social theories. Or else let it be honest, and 
call itself a social, political, economic, or 1 
ligious eXperience meeting, as free from t! 
presence of leading artists as will be this year’s 
second so-called English Art Congress, to 


held in Edinburgh 


THE FINE ARTS AT THE PARIS EXPO 


SLUTLON 
Vill. PICTURES EXHIBITED BY FPORELGEN NA 
TIONS 
bakis, August Ss 
THE influence of the French is very strongly 


marked in the foreign sections; and in all of 


the Continental schools, with few exceptions, 
the best painters are either those who live 
Paris or those whose work bears the unmis 
takable stamp of French training. Int! as 
of painters who have gone back to their own 
countries, carrving with them & mot r less 
therough training in the Paris studios, it ts 
common to tind that they have deter 

from the Paris standard, and again that.1 
ceiving the intluence of a new movement 


Paris—like the impressionist, for examy 
is exaggerated in their application of i, and 
the turn it has taken in some instances ts curi 
ous enough 

It is only in Great Britain that I find a 


school cf painting which bas a distinct natior 


individualtty, and it s! ibe said of this ot 
that it can hanily be called a se lof paint 
ing atall. Painting, as it is practised in Grea 
Britain, is, in general, so far removed f1 


what is meant by the word as we use it in 
speaking of the old masters, or of the modern 
French school and its imitators, that it will be 
necessary, when we come to consider Britis! 
art, to look at it in quite another way if we 
are te find good in it, In Norway and Sweden 
I tind a certain originality which springs from 
the commendable habit the Scandinavian paint 


‘ 


cts intl i t 


ers have of finding their sul e life at 


ix 
home; and such originality, with a decided 
touch of individuality in technique, is notice- 
able in the section of the United States in some 
of the works sent here by the home artists 
Manner and method in painting are more 
closely allied to those of the French school by 
the Belgians than by any other painters. In 
passing from the French exhibition to the 
Belgian galleries, there is little to denote that 
we are looking at the art of another country. 
There is a falling off in the average exceilence 
of the work, however,and most of it is little 
more than French painting done by less clever 
men than those who work in Paris. Wauters, 
the author of nearly a dozen portraits, comes 
forward out of the mass with a style and 
method that are not quite French, and that are 
very good in their way; Jan Verhas, with the 
** Review of the School-Children at Brussels,” 
and two large figure pieces with backgrounds 
of Belgian sea-shore towns, strikes a local note; 
and, in the landscapes by Courtens and Ver 
straete, and the pictures of out-door life by 
Claus, there is distinctively national character 
Some weird-looking Fernand 
Khnopff—young ladies in wsthetic gowns, “ A 
Fosset,” and an incomprehensible composition 
of a nude female figure, a great pillar anda 


pictures by 





Holman Hunt, who saw no better use for a 


crucifix, all placed in a wide expanse of gray- 
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ish-colored water, ‘‘ A Beguiling ”—betray the 
influence of a visit to London. The peculiar 
methods of Jan Van Beers are set forth in 
fourteen little canvases; and by Alfred Ste- 
vens, Parisian by talent and long residence, 
there are seventeen pictures. ‘* The Visit,” 
‘The Lady Bird,” and ‘* Chez Soi” are the 
best of these. In ‘‘ Before the Stormy Seas,” 
‘*Lady Macbeth,” ‘‘ Madeleine,” and others, I 
can see little more than the decadence of one of 
the cleverest of the painters of the day. 

In the Italian section there is really very 
little to note except Boldini’s portraits, which 
are charming. Unfortunately, there are none 
of those delightful little pictures we are accus- 
tomed to see from time to time in New York; 
and so one side, and the most interesting 
side, too, of the exquisite art of Boldini is un- 
represented, ‘Lhere are some pretty little land- 
scapes by Rossano, and four pictures by Segan- 
tini, including a ‘* Virgin and Child,” which 
are without doubt the most curious produc- 
tions (technically considered) to be found in the 
entire Exhibition, Some colossal canvases 
signed by Correlli and Simoni show conclu- 
sively that there are Salonniers in Rome as 
well as in Paris; but it is scarcely possible to 
find anything in the French exhibition so de- 
void of serious qualities as these. 

But it is among the Spanish painters in the 
Champ de Mars that we find the love for a big 
canvas and agrandiose subject most prevalent. 
There are some here that are at least thirty feet 
long, and, to tell the truth, not a square inch of 
good painting in any part of them. There is 
better work of the same kind, indeed a very 
good sort of Salon picture, in ‘t The Bell of 
Huesca,” by Casado del Alisal. It is a gloomy 
canvas, low in tone, and is filled with dead 
bodies and blood and men’s heads, It is almost 
well enough painted to excuse the horrible sub- 
ject. Another picture of the Salon order is ‘t A 
Hospital Ward,” by Luis Jiminez, resembling 
one in the French exhibition, ‘‘ Doctor Péan,” 
by Gervex, but not nearly so good. Domingo 
does not appear to advantage in the collection 
of his works here, and the same may be said of 
Escosura, Jiminez Aranda, whose subjects are 
akin to theirs, is much better. Madrazo is rep- 
resented by eight portraits. They are not such 
as will add to his fame. Much the best things 
in the Spanish galleries are the pictures by 
Rico. There are seven of them, all ckharacter- 
istic and one especially interesting from the 
subject, ‘‘ View of Paris from the Trocadéro,” 
a sunlight effect painted with all of Rico’s cle- 
verness, : 

There are some excellent pictures in the gal- 
leries ovcupied by the Austro-Hungarian paint- 
ers. There are four by Pettenkofen, pictures 
of horses, that are complete and well-painted, 
and seven by Othon de Thoren, one of which, 
‘* Work,” a picture of a ploughman with his 
horses in a field, is remarkably good. Both of 
these artists have died within the year, De 
Thoren quite recently. There are some good 
landscapes by Jettel, and some clever decora- 
tive work and pastel portraits by Hynais. 
Charlemont, a well-known painter of consider- 
able talent, who lives in Paris, has a larger 
number of works than any other painter in this 
section. Particularly worthy of notice is a 
“Portrait de Mile. de M ,’ and a picture 
called ‘‘ The Pages,” which shows four pretty 
boys in an ante-chamber, and is agreeable in 
color and sounély painted. A monster canvas 
is by Matejko, in which the subject of ‘* Kos- 
ciusko after the Battle of Raclawice” is made 
the excuse for a preposterous jumble of count- 
less figures; and a large composition by Brozik 
represents the imperial councillors Martinitz 
and Slawata being throwy out of the window 








of the Chateau of Hradshine at Prague in 1618. 
The Count Thurn who ordered this act of 
violence, is the central figure in the composi- 
tion, and it is a much better picture than Bro- 
zik has ever painted before. It is very much 
better than the ‘‘ Columbus” in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, for example. In the picture here 
there is fair drawing and something Jike en- 
semble, qualities which are wanting in the 
‘**Columbus.” Finally, in the Austrian exhi- 
bition are the two pictures by Munkacsy, 
‘*Christ before Pilate” and ‘‘ Christ on Ca!- 
vary,” both of which are so well known in the 
United States as torequire no description here. 
They do not look any better here than they did 
in New York. nor any worse, for that matter, 
but the works about them are not of such merit 
as to put them to much ofa test. 

An interesting exhibition of sixty-four pic. 
tures is made by a group of Germanartists. It 
does not represent German art so fully as that 
of some other countries is represented, but it is 
all that there is in the Champ de Mars. At the 
Exhibition of 1873 there was a very complete 
collection. I find here again some of the men 
who were most remarked then: Leibl is the 
most prominent of these, The pictures shown 
by him here are apparently of two periods, and 
are widely different in technical treatment. To 
one period belongs a study of two women in 
black costumes with red trimmings, called 
“Women of Dachau, Bavaria.” It is rich and 
unctuous in color, hot in the shadows and 
harsh in the lights, and is broadly painted with 
a full brush. Of the other period the best pic- 
ture here is the ‘‘ Portrait of M. von P.,” a man 
in hunting dress painted out of doors. Here 
the technique is careful to the point of being 
finicky, and though there is some excellent 
drawing and some very good painting in parts, 
the picture is without ensemble. Liebermann 
who is quite well known in France by the pic- 
tures he has exhibited in the Salon, has a half_ 
dozen works here. ‘‘ The Garden of the Invalids 
at Amsterdam” and ‘‘The Garden of the Or- 
phan Asylum at Amsterdam ”’—both effects of 
sublight falling through the trees on figures, 
and both showing much truth of observation— 
are the best. They are disagreeably dry in 
handling, however—a fault that is found in all 
of Liebermann’s work. 

‘*The Last Supper,” by Uhde, which has cre- 
ated considerable comment, I believe, I find dis- 
appointing. Somesmall works by Uhde, such as 
‘* The Sermon on the Mount,” were so individual 
in the treatment of the subjects and so naively 
and charmingly painted that I expected to find 
something resembling them in ‘‘ The Last Sup_ 
per.” Itis only a group of ordinary looking 
men, in dingy raiment, painted in a very com. 
monplace way. In the choice of his models the 
artist bas apparently not taken the pains to get 
sucb as had something like distinctive charac- 
ter, and even with those he has used he has 
scarcely brought out that most essential re- 
quisite in painting such a picture as this. What 
it is possible to do in this painting of subjects 
taken from the life of Christ in contemporary 
surroundings can be seen in some of Veronese’s 
works, or in those of the Dutch or Flemish mas- 
ters. The rendering of character is the first 
and most important thing in the picture. In 
Quentin Matsys’s triptych, ‘‘The Entomb- 
ment,” for instance, the people and the sur- 
roundings are not more incongruous than in 
Uhde’s picture. Yet Uhde’s work is only a 
fairly well painted interior, with some uninte- 
resting looking men sitting at a table, while 
Quentin Matsys’s triptych is one of the most 
admirable works of art in existence. While 
Uhde cannot for a moment be compared to 
Quentin Matsys as a painter, he might never- 


theless have given to his picture some of the 
charm that lies in Matsys’s beautiful work bad 
he, like him, attempted seriously to render on 
his canvas the character, the simple humanity, 
of the people he took for his models, In Uhde’s 
picture, too, there is more conventionalizing 
than is found in some of his other works, and 
the result 1s that ‘‘ The Last Supper” is without 
even the novelty which might be interesting in 
itself in the treatment of such a subject. 

In the Russian galleries there is but little 
that calls for mention. Here again are some 
gigantic canvases covered with paint and with 
very little painting worthy of the name. In- 
deed, when I have said that there are four , 
pictures by Chelmonski, all of subjects taken 
from life in Poland, and that ‘*Sunday in 
Poland” is an interesting and well-painted 
picture, and the best of the four, there is no- 
thing toadd. Some of the other contributors 
whose names are known in the art world are 
Harlamoff, Makowski, Pranishnikoff, Georges 
Lehmann, and Kowalewski. 

Among the pictures by the Scandinavian 
painters which are hung in the galleries allotted 
to Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, the land- 
scapes by Munthe, Petterssen, Ekstrém, and 
Skredsvig are noticeable. These painters have 
found in their native countries motives that 
have scarcely anything in common with the 
landscapes cf which there are so many in the 
French and other sections. They are almost 
all studies from nature, and bear a look of 
truth, in spite of the fact that some of the 
effects are strange and unlike what we are ac- 
customed toin more southerly latitudes, Wabl- 
berg, the Swedish landscape-painter who lives 
in Paris, is more conventional, but his work 
exhibited here shows him to be a capable 
technician and a respectable colorist. 

There are further some excellent portraits by 
Kréyer and Tuxen, some exaggerated effects 
in pastel, after the impressionist methods, by 
Zorn, and a large decorative triptych by Carl 
Larsson in which various groups of figures per- 
sonify ‘*‘lhe Renaissance,” ‘** The XVII{th 
Century,” and ** Modern Art.” It is a curious 
mixture of decorative painting following the 
modern inethods of Cazin and Besnard, sculp- 
ture and framing. It is the largest work in 
the Scandinavian galleries, but it can hardiy 
be called a successful one. This artist appears 
to much better advantage in a number of water- 
colors which are charmingly painted and are 
delicate and refined in color scheme. 

A Finnish artist, Edelfelt, who lives in Paris, 
contributes the only works of importance in 
the small gallery occupied by the exhibition 
from his country, most notable being por- 
traits of Pasteur and of the poet Topelius, and 
a very realistic candle-light effect on a seated 
figure of a young woman with a babe in her 
arms, called ‘* Virgin and Child.” 

In the Swiss galleries are found the works 
of two well-known artists who belong to the 
Paris colony. Three portraits and the picture 
called ‘* The Two Sisters,” which is well known 
in New York, constitute the exhibit of Charles 
Giron, and by Mile. Breslau are three portraits 
likewise, and a clever picture of two young 
women seated in a studio before a window, in 
which there is truth of observation in painting 
counter-lights and excellent handling. 

In what is called the International Section, 
a gallery hung with works by artists whose 
native countries are not represented in the Ex- 
hibition, or by other artists who perhaps feel 
themselves dépaysés, there are two good pic- 
tures by H. Thompson, ‘‘Sheep-fold” and 
‘*Sheep,” and some very interesting still life 
by Zakarian, a Turkish artist who lives in 








Paris and who has evidently been inspired by 
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Chardin. His pictures are not without origi 
nality, however, and are especially remarkable 
for beauty of tone. 

We can pass by the other galleries that re- 
main, those of Rumania, Servia, Greece, the 
South American republics, etc., as containing 
nothing particularly worthy of at 
least useful for our purpose; and when I have 
spoken of some of the pictures in the Dutch 
section, we shall have only left for considera- 
tion the important exhibitions made by Great 
Britain and the United States. The painters of 
the Netherlands have been written about a good 
deal of late, and it hassometimes been said that 
in landscape certain of the Dutch painters bave 
left their French contemporaries far behind. 
While it is plain that the present French land- 
scape school is not what it was in the days of 
Corot and Daubigny, there is still much that 
is good in it, and its faults are such as a more 
artistic public sentiment will speedily correct. 
At the same time, too, there are among the 
French landscape painters of to-day a few men 
of exceptional merit, and in Cazin one who is 
without a rival, The Dutch painters are fully 
represented in the Champ de Mars, and there 


note, or 


are in the galleries there five pictures by 
Mauve, five by Maris, and three by Mesdag. 
Those by Mauve are the best of these, but they 
are not at all remarkable; the Mesdags, sea- 
shore views or marines, are Jacking in the es- 
sential of a good picture, in that they do not 
look truthful, and they are certainly not so 
able, technically considered, to make them 
worth noting on that account; while the land- 
scapes by Maris are so heavy and clumsy in 
handling, so loaded down with 
lumps of paint, and so wanting in the observa- 
tion of the subtle values the atmospheric condi- 
tions of the Netherlands produce, that they are 
hardly landscapes at ail. 
possible in the whole exhibition to find any 
pictures in which the most important qualities 
that are recognizable in all good landscape 
painting are so utterly wanting. 

Of the figure-painters, the one who is best 
known outside of Holland, Israels, is the one 


meaningless 


Indeed, it is scarcely 


who offends the most. His ‘* Toilers of the 
Sea” is almost outside of the limits of 
criticism, and two interiors with figures, 


‘Sleeping Child” and ‘* Peasants at Table,’ 
are no better. Paint is piled on and dragged 
about in these canvases without meaning or 
sense, form and color do not exist, and of air 
there Were it not for some water- 
colors by Mauve that are better than his oils, 
and the work of a few painters whose names 
are comparatively unknown, the Dutch exhibi- 
tion would be a sorry one. In the figure sub- 
jects by Vos, Martens, and Josselin de Jong, in 
a landscape by Bastert, and in some charming 
oil sketches by the etcher Storm van s’Grave- 
sande, there is happily enough to make it 
worth visiting, but by no means enough to 
make it rank along with other exhibitions, 
such as the creditable end interesting ones of 
Norway and Sweden, for example. 
WILLIAM A. COFFIN. 


is none, 


Correspondence. 
THE WOMAN AND 
To THE Eprror or THE 


THE MACHINE. 
NATION : 

Sir: Apropos of Professor Smith’s article in 
the current Forum, the following is a concrete 
case of the work which will be done to obtain 
a Government position with its small pay and 
confining routine work. It is also interesting 


as showing that Congressman Dingley agrees 
with Professor Smith in the belief that machine 





The 


Nation. 


appointments are necessary to party govern 
ment, 
The Post-office at Topsham, Maine, is a 


fourth-class office paying $400 a vear, and re- 
quiring the presence of the Postmaster from 
six until twelve in the morning, and from one 
until eight in the evening every week day in 
the year. There are no holidays. 

There are two candidates for the place, both 
Republicans—one a woman with experience in 
the service, the other a former member of the 
Committee, chief 
qualification beyond that is (to quote the words 
of one of his supporters) that he is just lazy 
enough to fill the position. 

Some time after the 4th of March, petitions 
were circulated in behalf of both parties and 


Republican Town whose 


were sent to Congressman Dingley for his en- 
dorsement, the major number of signers being 
The petitions were re 
turned with the order that only the names of 
Republican patrons of the office should 
placed on the petition. Again the longer peti- 
tion was in favor of the woman. 


in favor of the woman. 
be 


Word came 
from Lewiston that there was still something 
wrong—that the petitioners should be confined 
strictly to Republican voters, The voting-lists 
were carefully scanned, and the revised peti- 
tion was again sent to Lewiston, with the wo- 
man stillinthe majority, only to be returned 
with the dictum that the matter must be set- 
tled according to the wishes of the Republican 
Town Committee. the vote failed 
to decide. Through some failure in the Ma 
chine the vote was a tie, but finally the an 
nouncement has been made that the professional 


Even here 


politician has received the endorsement—a fore 
gone conclusion from the rejection of the first 
petition, 
tion of the Book of Genesis, only working ina 


The account reads like a certain por- 
reciprocal manner. Evidently the highly ho- 
norable member from the Second Maine District 
has not forgotten the Congressional elections 
of 1St%), ¢ &. fF. 


CHICAGO, ILL,, September 20, 188. 


THE PROTECTION OF SHODDY, 
To THE EpiItoR oF THE NATION: 


the effect of the 


tariff on wool, there is one point that | have 


Sir: In the discussions on 


not seen adverted to, though 1t bears directly 
on the quality of woollen cloth in America and 
accounts for part of the support the tariff re- 
ceives. Woollen cloth in this country is not 
made entirely from new wool. There is a large 
and flourishing industry in various parts of the 
United States engaged in the manufacture of 
extract and The first 
made by treating rags of any fabric, partly 
wooland partly cotton, with sulphuric acid, 
which the The 
earded and mixed with new wool and spun. 


wool shoddy. is 


dissolves cotton, residue is 





The tibre is undoubted|Ly 


weakened by the pro- 
cess. Sheddy is made by tearing to pieces 
The 
tibre is, of course, shortened by the process, and 


woollen rags and washing the material. 


the varn into which it enters is consequently 


weak, and the fabric, when Woven, less firm 


and durable. 
The manufacturers of these materials are, of 
course, strong tariff men, for by the duty on 


wool the price of their rotten stuff 1s enhanced. 
1 cannot say how large a proportion of the raw 
material of our woollen mills is composed of 
" -I doubt if any 


one could ascertain, for no one likes to confess 


wool extract” and shoddy 
how much his wares are adulterated; certainly 
But 
| Tam confident that it is larger than is sup- 
I know that ‘all sometimes 
ineans one-quarter ‘‘ wool extract ” and one- 


it will not be reported in the next census. 


| posed. wool” 





| 
| 











quarter shoddy, and one 


residuum,” as the chemists say 


The farmers are not the only ones to be con 
duty 


the 
¢ 


effects of 


sidered when we talk about on wool, 


for one of the most certain 
tive (7) tariff is the adulteration of the ] 


ed article, and the adulterators 


a protec 
rotect 
ire invariabiy 
the strongest uphoiders of a tax on genuine 
ed 


thing, but it 


material, Itis provoking enough to be for 
to pay more than we ougiit for « 
is eXasperating to find that th 
price 
quality more than proportionately 


e same political 
machinery which raises the lowers the 


CHARLES F. JonuNsSoON 


HARTFORD, September ANSv 

POOR COMFORT FOR DEMOCRATS 
To THE Eprror oF THe Nation 

Str: A little group of prominent ADs 
with their families met in the corridor of the 


Deer Park Hotel during the past summer, and, 
in the course of conversation, one of 
tlemen ventured the assertion that" 
crat should be permitted to hold office 


remark was promptlv amended by his 


who declared that ** No Democrat ought to ix 
allowed to live!’ As many of these poor fe 
lows, dependent upon their offices for the 


livelibood, have already been beheaded by the 


indefatigable Clarkson and his colaberers 


more are being prepared for execuli 


maxim may be accepted as the kevnote of 


Administration; and. instead of a Government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, we 
shall have a Government of Republicans, by 
Republicans, for Republicans —Very truly 
DSW 


METAL CURRENCY 


RIANS 


AMONG BARBA 


ny 


To tHE Eprror or Tue Nation: 








SIR The article in /¥?: tnn'’s Milfesluna- 
en for August on the money of Central Africa 
uy Gerhard Roblfs reminds « yf a similar 
stance in antiquity, Tacitus his ‘ Germania,’ 
mentions the fact that the Germans preferre 
Roman money of certain kinds in their mer 
eantl transactions ‘Pecuniam probant ve- 


et diu notam, serratos bigatasque. Ar 


ferem 


gentum quoque magis aurum se nulla 


yuuntur, 
affectione anim, sed quia numerus argenteorum 
Villa mercanti- 
he 


e coins were, from all ac- 


facilior usui est promiscua ac 


The serrated edges and t two-horse 


ous 
chariot stamped on t 
nuch a cond 


counts, Just as 10 Sine qua non 


of its acceptance as the date 1780, and the 
certain number of points on the diadem and 
crown of the Empress, on the Mariatheresien 


thaler which the natives of Central Africa 1e- 


quire before thew will accept it 


as currency. 

The demonetization of gold in both instances 
little 
be no surer sign of barbarism, and no better 
proof of the utter that 
over the Dark Continent during the lapse of all 


is a remarkable. Certainly there could 


stand-still has hung 


these ages. The Germans at least have learned 


better; they do not refuse gold now. Timbue- 
too is sadly behind the times. 

R. 
UNIVERSITY, RicuMonD, hy., 


September 26, 1889, 
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Notes. 


FroM the Publishers’ Weekly for September 21 
we glean the major part of the following titles 
of fall publications. D). Appleton & Co.:—‘A 
Text-Book of Animal Physiology,’ by Prof. 





22 


Wesley Mills of McGill University ; third edi- 
tion of Charles Darwin’s ‘ Structure and Dis- 
tribution of Coral Reefs,’ with an appendix by 
Prof, T. G. Bonney; and ‘The Town-Dweller,’ 
by Dr. Milner Fothergill. A. C. Armstrong & 
Son :—‘ How to Catalogue a Library,’ and * The 
Threshold of Manhood,’ by W. J. Dawson. 
Cassell & Co,:—‘New Zealand after Fifty 
Years,’ by Edward Wakefield, and a holiday 
illustrated edition of Tennyson’s ‘Song of the 
Brook.’ The Century Co.:—‘ Daddy Jake, the 
Runaway,’ stories by Joel Chandler Harris. 
Robert Clarke & Co.:—‘ History of the Girtys : 
A Life-Record of Three Renegades of the Re- 
volution,’ by C. W. Butterfield. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. :—‘ Etchings,’ twenty-five examples by mo- 
dern masters; a two-volume edition of the 
poems of Austin Dobson; a handsome four- 
volume edition of ‘Consuelo’ ; ‘ The Letters of 
the Duke of Wellington to Miss J., 18341851’; 
and ‘ The Diary of Puilip Hone, 1828-45,’ edited 
by Bayard Tuckerman. Geo. H. Ellis :— 
‘Problems in American Society,’ by Joseph 
Henry Crooker. Fords, Howard & Hulbert :— 
‘Unto the Uttermost,’ by James M, Campbell. 
Gebbie & Co. :—The Marquis de Belloy’s ‘ Chris- 
topher Columbus and the Discovery of the 
New World’; ‘Half a Century of Music in 
England,’ by Franz Huetfer ; Arséne Hons- 
saye’s ‘Seven Yearsat the Comédie-Frangaise, 
with portraits of actors; and ‘ Indian Life, Re- 
ligious and Social,’ by John C.Oman. Harper 
«& Bros.:—‘ Cathedrals and Abbeys in Great 
Britain,’ the text by the Rev. Richard Wheat- 
ley; ‘London: A Pilgrimage,’ the text by 
Blanchard Jerrold and illustrations by Doré ; 
‘The Quiet Life,’ illustrated by Abbey and 
Parsons; and a ‘Life of Martin Van Buren,’ 
by George Bancroft. The History Co.:— 
‘The History of Utah, 1540-1880,’ by Hubert 
H. Bancroft. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.:— 
‘Origin and Growth of the English Constitu- 
tion,’ by Hannis Taylor; and the eighth and 
last volume of Winsor’s ‘ Narrative and Critical 
History of America.’ Lee d& Shepard :—A 
Christmas gift book, selected from the writings 
of Thomas Wentworth Higginson, with illus- 
trations by Irene E. Jerome, ‘ In a Fair Coun- 
try’; *The Tartuffian Age,’ by Paul Mante- 
gazza; and ‘The Future of Morals and Re- 
ligion,’ by Lawrence Gronlund. J. &£. Lippin- 
cott Co. :—Iilustrated editions of Guy de 
Maupassant’s ‘Pierre et Jean’ (‘The Two 
Brothers’), of ‘ Rab and His Friends,’ of Lov- 
er’s ‘ The Low- Backed Car,’ and of Tennyson’s 
‘The Miller’s Daughter.’ Little, Brown & 
Co. :—‘ A Book about Florida,’ by Margaret 
Deland, illustrated, and ‘ Myth and Folk-Lore 
of Ireland, by Jeremiah Curtin. Longmans, 
Green & Co, :—* A Life of Lord John Russell,’ 
by Spencer Walpole ; ‘A Selection from the 
Despatches and Letters of the Right Hon. Sir 
George F. Bowen,’ by Stanley Lane-Poole ; 
‘Cardinal Lavigerie and Slavery in Africa,’ a 
sort of autobiography ; ‘ Clavers, the Despot’s 
Champion,’ a biography of Grabam of Claver- 
bouse ;‘ A Memoir of Rt. Rev. F. J. McDougall,’ 
by C. J. Bunyan ; ‘ Russia in Central Asia in 
1888,’ by the Hon. George Curzon; ‘ Swiss 
Travel and Swiss Guide-Books,’ by W. A. B. 
Coolidge; and ‘The Skipper in the Arctic 
Seas.’ D. Lothrop Co, :—‘Our Asiatic Cou- 
sins,’ by Mrs, Leonowens, and ‘ Stories of New 
France,’ by Mrs. A. M. Machar. Macmillan 
a Co. :—* Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsman- 
ship,’ by Joseph Pennell, illustrated ; ‘The 
Development and Character of Gothic Archi- 
tecture,’ by Prof. Charles H. Moore of Har- 
vard; ‘The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood,’ by 
W. Holman Hunt ; ‘ Cults and Monuments of 
Ancient Athens,’ by Miss Jane Harrison and 
Mrs. A. W. Verrall ; * Royal Edinburgh: Her 
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Saints, Kings, and Scholars,’ by Mrs. Oli- 
phant ; ‘The Makers of Modern Italy : Maz- 
zini, Cavour, Garibaldi,’ by J. A. R. Mar- 
riott ; ‘ History of the Later Roman Empire, 
from Arcadius to Irene, 895-800,’ by John B. 
Bury; ‘Problems of Greater Britain,’ by Sir 
Charles Dilke; ‘ The Cradle of the Aryans,’ by 
G. H. Rendall; ‘Wild Beasts and their Ways 
in Asia, Africa, America, 1845-1888,’ by Sir 
Samuel W. Baker; ‘ Letters of Keats,’ edited 
by Sidney Colvin; ‘Eminent Women of Our 
Times,’ by Mrs. Fawcett; ‘On Style, with 
Other Studies in Literature,’ by Walter Pater; 
‘The Elements of Politics,’ by Prof. Henry 
Sidgwick; a new volume of Essays by Prof. 
Huxley, and of Poems by Lord Tennyson; and a 
new edition of the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ edited by 
vohn Saunders, with the aid of Dr. Furnivall. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons :—‘ The Life and Work of 
Charles Darwin,’ by Prof. Charles F, Holder, 
and ‘ American War Baliads.’ Rand, McNally 
ad Co.:—‘ Arctic Alaska and Siberia,’ by 8S. 
Aldrich; ‘Sweden and the Swedes,’ by W. W. 
‘thomas, jr., U. S. Minister to Sweden; ‘ Costa 
Rica,’ by Mrs, Lily Tyner; and ‘ The Constitu- 
tional History of France,’ by Col. Henry C. 
Roberts Bros.:—‘ Louisa M. A\l- 
cott: her Life, Letters, and Journal,’ by Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, and a new edition of the 
Rev. Robert Lowell’s ‘ A New Priest of Con- 
ception Bay.’ Charles Scribner's Sons :—‘ The 
Viking Age,’ by Paul Du Chaillu;‘ The Ameri- 
can Railway,’ the well-known series of articles 
from Scribner's Magazine, with an introduc- 
tion by Judge Cooley ; ‘ Among Cannibals,’ by 
Carl Lumholtz, translated from the Norwegian 
by R. B. Anderson; ‘ Aspects of the Earth,’ 
being Prof. Shaler’s articles from Scribner’s; 
‘ The First Administration of Thomas Jeffer- 
son,’ being part of Mr. Henry Adams's ‘ His- 
tory of the United States’; * English Lands, 
Letters, and Kings,’ by Donald G. Mitchell; 
‘Strange True Stories of Louisiana,’ by Geo. 
W. Cable; ‘The Poetry of Tennyson,’ by the 
Rev. Henry Van Dyke; and ‘ Literature and 
Poetry,’ by Dr. Philip Schaff. Fred. A. Stokes 
& Bro.:—* Between Times,’ verses by Walter 
Learned, a frequent contributor to the Century. 

Mr. Samuel H. Scudder’s ‘ Butterflies of the 
Eastern United States and Canada, with spe- 
cial reference to New England,’ in three volumes 
with ninety-six plates, is ready for immediate 
delivery by the author (Cambridge, Mass.). 

After sixteen years, Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
brings out a second edition of her ‘ Untrodden 
Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys: A Midsum- 
mer Ramble in the Dolomites,’ or the south 
Tyrol (Routledge & Sons). The illustrations 
are retained, notes have been added by way of 
correction or addition, and there is an excel- 
lent map; an index would also have been wel- 
come. The curious mountain forms of Titian’s 
country, with their supposed origin in coral 
growth, appeal to the lover of the picturesque 
and to the climber. Miss Edwards's new edi- 
tion may well turn thither American tourists 
(for she rededicates her book to Americans). 

In 1876 there were still in the market two 
American editions of Samuel Warren’s famous 
novel, ‘ Ten Thousand a Year,’ one of them in 
three volumes, another (at Philadelphia) in one. 
A third edition was published in the same city 
in 1878. Such, however, is the vitality of a 
work originally contributed to Blackwood, 
and then in 1841 given to the world (quite lite- 
rally, in view of the translations and the pi 
racies of it), that Little, Brown & Co. of Bos- 
ton have just reprinted it in the traditional 
three volumes, through the University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. The author’s portrait pre- 
fixed bears a certain resemblance to another 
popular novelist, Benjamin Disraeli. 


Lock wood. 





Again we have a case of long life in the late 
Albany de Fonblanque’s handbook of the Con- 
stitution, Government, laws, and power of the 
British Empire, ‘How We Are Governed’ 
(Frederick Warne & Co.). More than thirty 
years have elapsed since it was first composed, 
but it has been overhauled by a long line of 
editors till now, in its sixteenth edition, it has 
been wholly rewritten by Mr. W. J. Gordon, 
and only the form of the Letters—not the ar- 
rangement, even—has been preserved. Ina 
measure, of course, the manual marks the 
changes that have occurred during the period 
that has elapsed, by incidental mention of the 
date of acts now in force, by expressions like 
‘‘until recently,” etc., but it would have been 
worth while to attempt by tabulatioa some 
sort of a parallel between the England of Fon- 
blanque and the England of to-day. 

Another part—the second instalment of the 
fourth volume—of Dr. G. Schlegel’s Dutch- 
Chinese Lexicon has appeared from the press 
of E. J. Brill, Leyden. 

A belated ‘ Intelligence Report of the Panama 
Canal,’ by Lieut. Chas. C. Rogers, U.S. N., 
has just issued from the Government Printing- 
Office. Lieut. Rogers wrote on March 30, 1557, 
and, after a thorough inspection of the canal, 
could speak in terms of high respect of the 
engineers in charge and their achievement, but 
calculated that six or seven years must still 
elapse before completion. His report is ad- 
mirably illustrated by process views from 
nature, by maps, etc., and is valuabie for 
reference. 

A careful and valuable study of ‘t The Legal 
Status of the Indian” is lately printed by 
Robert Weil, A.M., Seligman Feilow in the 
School of Political Science, Columbia College. 
It shows good work, and will be found helpful 
by students of the Indian question. ‘be writer 
appears to have overlocked two important 
cases, Elk vs, Wilkins (112 U. 8.) and Callan 
vs. Wilson (127 U. S.). 

The American Journal of Mathematics 
(Baitimore) has made a separate issue of an In- 
dex to its first ten volumes, both by authors 
and by subjects. 

A new Boston venture is the Transatlantic, 
a fortnightly ‘‘mirror of European life and 
letters,” which will contain, among other re- 
gular features, a translated serial European 
novel, a translated novelette, a piece of Euro- 
pean music, and a large portrait of some con- 
temporary European celebrity. 

In the current number of the New Review, 
Mr. Archer answers Mr, James’s taunt that the 
plays of to-day are not published like the plays 
of yesterday, by explaining that the dramatist 
keeps his piece in MS. now, the more effectual- 
ly to guard against the pirate. A volume of 
the late Tom Taylor’s plays was printed a few 
years ago ; most of Mr. W.S. Gilbert’s pieces 
are published ; and so are a few of Mr. Bron- 
son Howard’s. It is now announced that the 
best of the comedies of the late T. W. Kobert- 
son are to appear this fall, with a biographic 
introduction by the dramatist’s son. Mr. Ro 
bertson is best known as the inventor of ‘‘ tea- 
cup comedy,” but he also wrote ‘* Caste,” a lit- 
tle play of indisputable merit. 

Prof, A. M. Elliott’s studies on ‘t Speech Mix- 
ture in Canada ” are resumed in the American 
Journal of Philology, with an amount of pbi- 
losophizing not out of place, perhaps, in that 
learned perio tical, yet unfavorable to the pro- 
gress of the lay reader who wishes to get at the 
examples. These, when reached, are curious 
enough. English has imposed upon the French 
the majority of law terms—a natural result 
of vonquest ; the French readily adopted in 
their own interest the commercial terms. 
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When nouns have been moidified, the motive 
has been partly to provide for gender and 
partly to insure the pronunciation—as, dame, 
swampe, campe, baute, strappe, poutine (pnd- 
ding), sligne (sling), neeqwiouque (neck-yoke), 
jobbeur, shaveur, lofeur, switcheur, propo 
seur, secondeur, ete.; partly by way of assimi- 
lation to French forms, as grocerie, infor- 
In a future article on the mor- 
phology and syntax of Canadian French we 
hope Prof. Elliott will trace the instinct by 
which genders are selected for the adopted 
Superadded meanings are illustrated 
by appeler (a meeting), appointer (to office), 


malité, ete. 


words, 


charger (the jury, or for goods sold), cuisiner 
(accounts, ete.), and many other usages. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania will preside 
at the eighth annual meeting of the American 
Forestry Congress, and fourth annual meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, to 
be held in Philadelphia on October 15-18. No- 
tices of intention to present papers or data 
should be sent to Mr. Herbert Welsh, 1505 
Arch Street. The occasion promises to be one 
of great interest. 


—The October Atlantic is occupied with 
topies familiar to its constant readers, Mr. 
Fiske writes of the Monmouth and Newport 
campaigns ; the classical paper is by Mr. Law- 
ton, consisting of verse translations from the 
closing book of the Ijiad, together with much 
prose comment, touched by that spirit’ of 
scholarly enthusiasm which has made _ his 
former Greek studies attractive ; the national 
question taken up in the number is the Court 
of Claims in connection with the general mat- 
ter of the Government’s obligation to its 
creditors. Perhaps the most agreeable reading 
is Miss Repplier’s essay upon the didacticism 
in much of our fiction, in which she lightly 
and cleverly expresses her discontent with the 
moral in tales, and adds her own to the in- 
creasing number of voices raised in protest 
against the criticism which would substitute 
humanitarianism for art in works of imagina- 
tion. The easy-going reader will meet with 
little to weary or to stimulate his mind, from 
cover to cover, unless he should devote himself 
to find out the excellence of some of the 
poems ; but we bespeak his attention to some 
sonnets by Dr. Wooley which are to be 
found in an appreciative notice of that emi- 
nent scholar’s character and personal qualities. 


—Mr. Austin Dobson’s poem in Harper's 
is in the vein in which he works with most 
pleasure and always with entire success—the 
revival of Queen Anne forms, but with a trans- 
forming touch of modern sentiment. The 
verses and the illustrations, by Abbey, blend 
‘like the voice and the instrument.” The 
whole, taken together, is curiously perfect and 
old-fashioned, and illustrates capitally the lite- 
rary law that in scholastic imitations of by- 
gone tastes technique replaces nature, often 
without perceptible loss except in the essential 
point of feeling. Aninteresting forestry paper, 
dealing with the growths of the California 


Coast Range; a traveller's picture of the | 


Nizhni-Novgorod Fair, from the inexhaustible 
portfolio of Theodore Child ; and another of 
Hierapolis by Mr. Ellis: one of Prof. ©. E 
Norton’s medieval church-building studies de- 
voted to St. Denis; observations upon the 
Dunker communities and the neighborhood of 
North Berwick—together with a bunch of 
stories—complete the number, with the excep- 
tion of a specially noticeable account of ‘* Re- 
cent Progress in Surgery.” In this last paper 
the introduction of antiseptic surgery and its 
results are elaborately and clearly set forth, 
some of the latest and most remarkable opera- 
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tions, which require opening of the abdomen 
and the brain, are described, and optimistic 
views of further advance are held. 


— Scribner's takes its readers to Africa by an 
article in which Masai-Land is described and 
illustrated, and it promises more papers of 
which the scene will be the same continent, un 
der the pardonable impression, perbaps, that 
the Russian field has been effectually preémpt 
ed by rival magazines. Two companion ar- 
ticles upon ‘‘ Electricity in Land and Naval 
Warfare” 
ing applications of science to practical affairs, 


describe one of the most interest 


which bears some signs of being revolutionary 
in its influence. Iceland is the topic of travel 
and Benvenuto Cellini of art. Prof. Shaler 
contributes the most immediately useful article 
in his account of the roads of America, his ar 
gument to show the immense importance of the 
subject to the growth in civilization of the 
country not under the predominating influence 
of the centres of traffic and their connecting 
railway routes, and his suggestions of reform 
He calls for a Federal Commissioner of Roads 
inthe Department of Agriculture, to prepare 
public documents on the condition of roads 
and on road construction, and similar State 
Commissioners, at the head of local Commis- 
The object of 


this suggestion does not appear to be adminis 


sioners, to prepare maps, ete. 


trative, but merely the gathering and spread 
of information, and the stimulation of pub 
Whatever may be thought of this 
plan, the subject is one to engage attention and 


lic interest. 


its discussion is timely, 

-- The Century is distinguished by a brilliant 
article by M. Coquelin, sure to interest literary 
readers, upon Shakspere and Moliére. It would 
not be possible within our limits to fellow his 
admirably managed parallel between these two 
great masters of the stage of the rival Latin 
and English races, with their contrasts of men- 
tal and moral attitude, of passion, poetry, and 
thought on the one hand and of observation, it 
telligence, and real life upon the other, which 
yield to the autbor such tempting material for 
antithesis, definition, and all the phrases of 
an analytical criticism. He make: full use of 
his opportunities, and that reader is well 
grounded in his knowledge who will not gain 
from this friendly comparison a better under 
standing of the qualities and methods of the 
French dramatist, and a clearer appreciation 
of the distinctive race power of Shakspere’s 
genius. The biography of Lincoln takes up the 
subject of the Blair peace negotiations and the 
Thirteenth Amendment, and has sharp words 
for both Seward and Sumner. The close of the 
number is devoted to the subject of education, 





which is treated of in three articles severally 
illustrated from the workings of the New York 
College for the Training of Teachers, the Phila 
delphia Manual Training School, and the Work- 
ingman’s School and Free Kindergarten in this 
city. 

—The bibliography of so abstruse a subject 
as Geodesy, which is mainly a discussion (in 
terms of the higher mathematics) of problems 
relating to the geometrical form of the earth, 
appeals to a class of scholars and investigators 
who rarely have the time and pecuniary means 
Provided the mat- 
ter is accurately and clearly printed, they care 


little, as a rule, about the form in which a me- 


to become bibliomaniacs. 
, 


moir is published. Hence it would have seemed 
hardly necessary for Prof. J. Howard Gore 
to apologize, as he does in his preface to his 

sibliography of Geodesy,’ because all the re- 
finements of bibliographic science are not ob- 


served in his most valuable compilation of 
some three or four thousand titles, 


It would 









be a sad mistake, and one into which the ready 
facilities for publication now afforded have led 
some ambitious young writers, to suppose that 


such a compilation is merely a mechanical task, 


or one that requires no deep technical know 
ledge of the subject The titles bere contained 
are largely extracted from official publications 


and preceedings of scientific societies which 


have grown dusty in the unfre 


of the various libraries of Europe and Amer 
ca, Where thev were unearthed byw Prof. Gore 
and those whose ass star Was Ss? generously 
lent to him. Without considerable previous 
acquaintance with the literatu_ eof the sut 

and a knowledge of the various ea Land 


individual investigations that have been un 


dertaken at various times r the purtxse of 
determining some of the scienti elements 
which contribute towards tl letermination of 
the true form of the earth, Prof Gore w i 
hardly have been able to trace a rye pe t 
tion of the titles here contained, and t! 
graphy would have failed tn the sential ‘ 
lity of exhaustiveness, his 1 x 
per nee in this class « “ . t! tr i 
and Coast Survevs leads us issu that it 
possess esina high degree. It is most appt 
priately published under the auspice f tt 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in its usual quart 
form, and, aithough forming an appendix .N 
16) to the Report for INS Has ODLV recently is 
sued from that stronghold of the spoils svst 
the Government Printi Otice Ttus arranged 
Ina sitzie alphal ‘ . sw ‘ es 
authors, al eviations i t s The ti 
tles, as a rule ire very f : t, where not 
suflicientiv ex tint selves, are followed 
by brief abstracts or explanations The name 
of the owner of the work from which the title 
Was taken is given af eA title, but no 
attempt bas lx na show what hbraries 
ad and w i’ T t} SSON8 ‘ “ AS 

—_ < ber 1 rew lieth ary if 
rn al economy i } ared in Germany 
under the ¢ f Handw ert der 
Staatswissenschaftet Tera: Gustav } her 
New Y =~ Hy WcChrister { I Ste ert 
It is more restricted in scope than its title 


Opies directiy 
ralat } . lityeal a ) + t se it i leit } 
related to political economy; but it is laid out 


ry liberal scale, the prospectus promis 





irty to thirty-five numbers, each consist- 
When com 
vears, it will 
ork of refer- 


ence, not merely by virtue of the fulness of 


ng of 160 large octave 


pages, 


pleted, which it is to be in 





an important and val 


treatment which its great size will permit, but 
as representing the views, on every branch of 


economic science, of the school which is now 


anv and counts not a few 





ng our vounger American econo- 





mists In its list of contributors are found 
all the leading German writers on political 
economy, With a sprinkling from other ccun- 
tries. The United States are represented by 
Professors Ely, Patten, and James. A useful 
feature is its full bibliography at the end of 
every article of any length. The longest arti 
cle in the first number is the one on Joint- 
Stock Companies, which fills the last seventy 

five pages and is not yet completed, while about 
forty six pages sre devoted to a number of arti- 
to agriculture, 
brief biographical notices, the present number 
containing one of Charles Francis Adams, jr , 
and one of Charles Kendall Adams, whose mid- 
dle name is here printed as Kendell ; but no 


cles relating There are also 


mention is made of the two or three other 
Adamses who write on economic subjects. 
The mechanical execution of the work would 
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have been much improved if the publisher had 
adopted the Roman type instead of the Gothic, 
which is, at its best, literally an eyesore ; but 
even if his patriotism or his respect for the 
prejudices of Bismarck forbade so radical a 
course, he could haverendered his page more 
readable if, instead of having it set solid, he 
had used smaller print and leaded it. 





Ever since the publication of ‘‘ L’Immor- 
tel,’ M. Alphonse Daudet has been urged to 
dramatize it, or at least to take a play out of 
it. Hitherto be has refused, on the ground 
that this would be considered a new attack upon 
the Acadery, and bring on him fresh odium 
of a sort of which he has already had enough. 
But he has written a play which appears to be 
a continuation of his novel, and read it on the 
Ist of September to M, Koning and the actors 
who are to interpret it. It is called ‘‘ La Lutte 
pour la Vie,” and is intended to answer the 
question: What became of the ménage of Paul 
Astier and the Duchess Padovani after the 
death of Astier pere? The play will be brought 
out by M. Koning at the Gymnase in the course 
of the winter. 


—Tbhe Welsh Archeological Association—or, 
rather, thirty members of it headed by Pro- 
fessor Rhys of Oxford—lately made a little 
pilgrimage through Brittany, visiting the chief 
shrines of their cultus in Morbihan, Finistére, 
and the Cdétes-du-Nord. Before crossing the 
Channel on their return, they made a visit to 
M. Renan, to pay their respects to him as ‘‘ un 
Breton assez grand pour représenter tout le 
peuple.” Professor Rhys was naturally their 
spokesman, and M, Renan replied to his ad- 
dress in an allocution of inimitable grace and 
lightness of touch, which appears in full in the 
Revue Bleue. Our space is narrow for quota- 
tion, and it seems almost a pity to make quota- 
tions, or to attempt to ‘‘ traduce” M. Renan’s 
words into another tongue. However, here is 
one passage from his address: 


‘**When I went.to London a few years ago, 
I had the honor of meeting Lord Tennyson, 
who told me this curious story: When on a 
tour through Brittany like that you are mak- 
ing now, be spent a night at Lannion, whence 
you have just come. In the morning, when he 
asked for his bill at the inn, the hostess shook 
her head: ‘Oh no, sir! Have you not sung 
our King Artbur ?’ This hostess was evidently 
a woman of reading; our people in general 
have few such literary remembrances. But 
when our sailors go to Cardiff, they can easily 
understand your countrymen, and find little 
difficulty in making themselves understood. 
Mr. Khys bas been talking with our good 
country-folk now for some days. He does not 
lose a word of all they say; and they, with 
some explanations, follow him very well. That 
is not surprising; for tne people of this dis- 
trict, especially about Goélo (Golovia) come 
from Cardigan. I have often said to 
myself that if the storms which in this century 
sweep over our poor land of France should 
drive me to a refuge in England—it is not like- 
jy; Iam an oid man, and, besides, our country 
has strong life in her, and we need not be too 
much moved by passing storms—I should take 
advantage, were it but to remind the public 
pleasantly of its existence, of an oid law of 
Edward the Confessor: Qut de Britannia mi- 
noriventunt recipi debent tanquam probi cives 
regnt hujus, quoniam exierunt quondam de 
corpore regni hujus. In those days they paid 
some regard to history. After all, we have 
‘not changed much, We are an obstinate race, 
always a good deal behind our times. Even 
when we seem to be turning from black to 
white we are still essentially the same. Our 
good old saints were very headstrong, tov. 
Those good old Breton saints, a!l of them of 
Welsh or Irish origin, are great objects of my 
devotion. Ido not like the modern saints so 
well, I find them too intolerant.” 


—France has lost an eminent historian and 
scholar and teacher in M. Fustel de Coulanges, 
who died at Massy, near Paris, on the 13th of 
September. His death was not unexpected, for 
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he had been in feeble health, worn out by over- 
work, for many months, and yet it is in some 
sort premature, since he was only in his fifty- 
ninth year. M. Fustel de Coulanges was far 
from a voluminous writer—in fact, he wrote 
but little—but each of his books was widely 
read, and deserved the praise it got both from 
the unlearned and from scholars. That he 
pleased the many as well as the few was prob- 
ably due to his freshness and suggestiveness as 
a writer, bis clearness of method, and his great 
precision and neatness of style. Many who 
would find Sir Sumner Maine’s ‘ Ancient Law’ 
hard reading might read the ‘ Cité Antique’ 
easily and with pleasure. This and bis ‘ His- 
toire des Institutions politiques de l'ancienne 
France’ are bis two chief works. The ‘ Cité 
Antique’ has veen translated into English and 
is wellknown, It is a minute study of the An- 
cient City in its laws and manners and cus- 
toms and religious observances, aud in its lite- 
rary and artistic productions. But, the Temps 
says in announcing his death, it is not in his 
books that the great work and usefulness of M,. 
Fustel de Coulanges arechiefly seen. First asa 
lecturer at the Ecoie Normale Supérieure, and 
afterwards as professor at the Sorbonne, he 
formed around him ‘‘une véritable pléiade de 
jeunes savants dont quelques-uns sont déja 
presque célébres.” In his later years he went 
back to the Ecole Normale as its director. His 
death leaves a vacancy in the Academy, to 
which he was elected in 1875, succeeding M. 
Guizot. 


GRIMMW’S RAPHAEL, 


The Life of Raphael. By Herman Grimm. 
Translated by Sarah Holland Adams. Bos 
ton: Cupples & Hurd. 


GRIMM constructs the Life of Raphael out of 
a careful criticism of the principal pictures, a 
minute observation of the studies and designs 
for each, and arrives at fixing the probable 
date of each work by this method. Of actual 
facts concerning Raphael’s life there are very 
few, almost none, since even the date of his 
birth is questioned. Vasari’s Life is continually 
shown to be extremely inaccurate. He wrote 
of Raphael thirty years after his death, making 
up his biography from the personal narrative 
of his pupils and of others who had known 
him; and what wonder that the memories of 
so brilliant a personality should have been 
already surrounded by the haze of romance 
and fiction ? Those who care for vivid narra- 
tive will always read Vasari with delight; his 
lucid style and enthusiastic recognition, tem- 
pered with sensible criticism, win one’s confi- 
dence. This the German writer allows, while 
often finding him at fault. 

In a letter from the author to the translator, 
which serves as preface to this Life, we learn 
that Grimm, who has devoted himself during 
thirty years to the study of Raphael’s works, 
and especially to those two frescoes in the 
Camera della Segnatura, known as ‘ The 
Disputa” and ‘‘ The School of Athens,” has, 
for this American edition of his work, rewrit- 
ten the chapter treating of these frescoes in 
order to present the result of his studies in a 
more concise, definite, and vigorous form. Miss 
Adams also acknowledges in a foot-note tbat 
she has omitted certain subtleties of analysis 
and historical research in order to bring her 
translation within desirable limits. The aim 
of the work, in the words of its author, 

‘*has not been to supply with conjectures the 
lack of information concerning Raphael’s ac- 
tual career, nor merely to satisfy the curiosity 
of those who, in the knowledge of these out- 
ward experiences, imagine they possess the life 





ofaman. The significance of my task seemed 
to me rather to lie in finding answers to the 
following questions: How did this artist, in- 
spired with his sunny views of life, stand to 
the common world around bim? How were 
the radiant pictures received which he gave to 
the world? Was he assisted in his work or 
was he hindered? How powerful was this 
help or this hindrance, and by whom exercised / 
These questions Jed me to consider the man as 
well as the ideas publicly agitated and dis- 
cussed in Raphael’s day to whose influence he 
must have been subjected.” 


With unflagging interest and patience, Grimm 
seeks to find out the meaning of the works of 
this master through their first designs and 
studies, thus following the leading theme to 
the final accomplishment of the picture differ- 
ing inso many instances from its first concep- 
tion. In order to make good use of the book, 
it is necessary to refer while reading it to 
photographs of the drawings and pictures men- 
tioned in order to note the variations, Grimm's 
conclusion, ‘‘ that Raphael’s genius, under cir- 
cumstances still more favorable, would have 
had still a nobler development,” seems, to say 
the least, very questionable, as also what he 
says about Raphael’s having been affected by 
the church-reform then agitating Europe. We 
will see later how Grimm bas convinced him- 
self on this point. In refutation of the former 
argument, we have only to remember that all 
the circumstances of Raphael’s life were pecu- 
liarly fortunate for the development of his 
art. Himself the son of an artist of no incon- 
siderable merit, his genius was immediately 
recognized and cultivated by the best masters of 
histime. At the age of twenty he was already 
an accomplished painter, since ‘‘ The Corona- 
tion of the Virgin” in the Vatican is proved to 
have been executed in 1503. From his earliest 
years to the day of his death he seems to have 
been successful in everything he attempted; 
and yet, though so highly gifted, he never 
allowed himself to fall into the snares which 
extreme facility and popular appreciation 
spread before the ido] of the hour. His sketch- 
books, full of notes from nature and innume- 
rable designs for each of his works, testify to 
his untiring industry and extreme conscien- 
tiousness. He had a happy, pleasure-loving 
nature, and was never hampered by monetary 
anxiety, since he always enjoyed the patron- 
age of the greatest princes of his time, and 
orders were pouring in on all sides. 

From the time Pope JuliusIL, at the recom- 
mendation of Bramante, invited bim to Rome, 
Raphael lived the life of a prince at the Papal 
Court, and became intimate with all the 
learned and famous men of a time when cul- 
ture and learning were at their highest. Rome 
was then the most favorable city for the study 
of antique art and learning. The immense 
amount of work left by Raphael on dying at the 
early age of thirty-seven, and its excellence, are 
evidence that he had put to good use his excep- 
tional gifts and his time, and that the circum- 
stances of his existence had helped his best 
development in an artistic sense. We cannot 
see that his work would have been the better 
for his failing more under the influence of the 
ideas of Luther, Erasmus, Hutten, and other 
reformers, whose teachings were known to the 
few during Julius II.’s Pontificate, and were 
common property during the years of Leo 
X.’s reign—the storm-and-stress period of the 
Reformation. We cannot believe that Raphael 
could have concerned himself about these 
things. It is generally supposed that he pro- 
cured from Cardinal Bembo, Ariosto, or other 
learned men, the historic details for his fres- 
coes, with the order of precedence in the 
arrangement of his figures; and his own won- 
derfy) power of composition, poetic fancy, and 
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unlimited invention supplied the rest. He was 
always ready and able to execute what was 
required of him in the spirit of the theme, 
whether the subject was from ancient myth, 
Holy Scripture, or phantasy. Indeed, his gifts 
in fantastic representations seem more won- 
derful to us than any; his winged creatures— 
flying figures, dragons, and such like—seem so 
right, so probable, if not possible, 

Grimm acknowledges there is little proof 
of Raphael's having taken active part in the 
movement which was interesting those around 
him. He thinks the fact that the painter at 
intervals withdrew from the court festivities, 
applied himself to his books, and in bis later 
years had great friendship and solicitude for 
an old philologist living in Rome in bis little 
chamber, like a stoic, almost emulating Di- 
ogenes in his tub—a certain Fabius of Ravenna 

proves that be had a serious, thoughtful side 
to his nature, which received an impulse to 
spiritual development in the fusion of political, 
religious, and literary interests. 
dence of Raphael's having been influenced by 
the chauges going on in the public mind, is the 
proof he saw that the ideal of Christ which 
served the Quattrocento artists no longer satis- 
fied the Cinquecento. 
the reason why in his later years he painted no 
Last Supper, no Last Judgment, no Crucifixion, 
was because the ideal he would have wished to 
represent would not bave been understood by 
the public. In the painting of the cartoons for 
the Tapestries, when he came to the Bearing 
of the Cross, he seems to have turned to Albert 
Diirer for the type of head he wished to paint, 
which, through his interpretation, became the 
ideal which Guido Reni used for his ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo.” In the ‘ Transfiguration,” his last 
work, he had a subject offered him which 
suited his convictions. The figure of Christ 
should represent matter becoming spirit, and, 
realistic treatment being out of the question, 
he resorted to the antique. ‘‘ Raphael’s Christ 
of the Transfiguration is the Christ of the 
united European nations, all of whom, in bis 
day, when Luther’s influence was just begin- 
ning to be felt, hoped, from the universal de- 
sire for reformation, to attain through this 
means to salvation for all.” Our author goes 
on to say that in our day the representation of 
Christ has become impossible, the plastic arts 
having lost the living power they had in the 
Cinquecento, The development of the history 
of the images of Christ through the Quattro- 
cento and the Cinquecento from the plain and 
humble man Christ of the democratic Floren- 
tines, varying so much in each of the Italian 
schools of painting, is full of subtle criticism 
and analysis. We regret that want of space 
prevents our enlarging on the theme. 

Of the six chapters into which the book is 
divided, and which contain the history of all 
Raphael's principal works, with their prepara- 
tory studies; and all the light shed by recently 
discovered historical documents and letters on 
their production, we will choose the one on the 
Camera della Segnatura for further notice, as 
the subject is especially one on which the great 
German critic has expended so much labor and 
thought. In the year 1507, according to 
Grimm, Raphael came to Rome, at the invita- 
tion of Pope Juiius IL, to take part in the 
decoration of the Vatican and St. Peter's. 
This was probably not his first visit to the 
Holy City. as some first sketches for the 
Camera della Segnatura exist which were made 
while his great picture of the ‘‘ Entombment ” 
was still in progress; in any case, his reputation 
as a great painter was well established already 
in Rome, for had not Michael Angelo bimself, 
when first asked to paint ibe Sistine chapel, 


Anotker evi- 


Grimm supposes that 
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recommended that they should give the work 
to Raphael instead ? 

Pinturicchio had adorned with infinite origi- 
nality and beauty a set of rooms for Alexander 
Borgia; the frescoes on the walls are full of de- 
lightful invention, surpassing any other work 
we have of this master. Julius II. shunned 
these splendid apartments as though they 
were plague-stricken; he chose a suite above 
them, and had already had some of them deco 
rated by Perugino, Sodoma, and others. At 
first, only one room was assigned to Raphael, 
the ceiling of which was to have been painted 
by Sodoma, but, as the work progresse i, Julius 
Il. was so much delighted with Raphael that 
he ordered the frescoes by the other masters to 
be effaced, and desired him to paint the entire 
suite of three rooms anda hall. The Camera 
della Segnatura is in the centre, and is lighted 
by two high windows on either side. The 
painted panes of class by William of Mar 
seilles have long since disappeared from them, 
as also the rich inlaid wainscoting and seats 
by Barili whieh ran round the room about six 
feet from the ground. The floor alone retains 
its former splendor, the arms of the Roveres 
being executed in mosaic in the antique man- 
ner. The vaulted ceiling, drooping low at each 
corner, preserves its jewel-like brightness of 
color; the restorer’s hand has not worked at its 
frescoes excepting here and there; their posi 
tion prevented the dust from settling on them 
The first impression of the frescoes on the walls 
is that they have suffered cruelly from heavy 
repainting and restoration; but when this has 
once been conceded, the painful impression 
gives way to intense admiration for the ex 
treme beauty of the designs, their apparent 
facility of execution, the grace of line, the 
movement of certain figures, the dignity of 
others, and the pervading harmony of the 
whole. 

On one side, the left as we enter, we have 
the ** Disputa,” covering the whole wall. The 
composition is divided into two parts; the 
lower represents an assemblage of illustrious 
persons grouped around an altar on which 
stands the Monstrance, the altar itself being on 
an elevation approached by broad steps.) The 
most important personages of this group are 
sitting on antique stone benches. The cloud 
hanging low over the assembly divides it from 
the celestial beings round the Holy Trinity 
soaring immediately above the altar; genii at 
the feet of the Trinity are fiving, with hands 
raised above their heads, carrying open gos 
pels. The figures nearest the sltar are alone 
supposed to see the glory revealed; not all even 
of these are looking upwards. The Christian 
Fathers are recognizable by the titles of their 
books or by their names written round their 
halos. Dante, Bramante, and others are easily 
known by their characteristic features; others 
may only be guessed at. Some are discussing, 
others are reading, others (on whem the light 
from above streams their 
The heavenly semicircle of figures 


have cast away 
books 
seate lon the cloud above are treated in many 
different Christ, Mary, and John 
are represented as transtigured. God the 
Father hovers above them. The saints, sitting 
around like cardinals st an ecclesiastical festi- 
val, are more realistic in painting: we see 
Peter, Paul, Adam, Moses, David, and others. 
Some of these are rather affected in their ex 
treme grace of pose, not in keeping with the 
solemnity of the moment; Peter and Paul, 
closing the group on either side, look straight 
before them, attentive and grave Upon the 
vaultel roof above this fresco Raphael has 
painted a female figure of great beauty, who 
seems to be gazing in wonder at what is hap 
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pening below. Her fair head is crowned with 
Olive leaves, and a veil falls in broken folds 
about ber head. ‘* Divinarum Rerum Notitia”™ 
knowleige of things divine) is her inscription 

Vasari supposes the ‘Disputa”™ to signify 
the institution of the Mass. 
appearing the same vear as Vasari’s book, ts 
inscribed ** The Adoration of the Trinity.” Be 
sides these general interpretations, Grimm bes 


Ghisi's engraving, 


found another, which especially connects the 
painting with the Pontificate of Julius Il Di 
rectly the midst of the assembly, in. the 
imme liate foreground to the right, a massive 


in 


piece of MAsSONY IS Seen, PexqpUIring: « xplanatic mn. 
the pillars tos ipport 
the dome of the new bui ding rf 


It isthe base of one of 
St. Peter's, 
aceording to Bramante’s design, and, to carry 
out this sugyestion still further, we seein the 
landscape distance some men on a scaffolding 


working ata chureh. Julius IL, in the face of 


the opposition of many of the cardinals, de 

cided to tear down the ancient building of 
St. Peter's, which the settling of the 7 rs 
seemed to make pecessary, and to ereet m its 


place a chureh of superistive magnificence, f 


which Bramante bad furnished the desig 
The heavens are opening to bless the work 
The idea of glorifving the Pope's greates 
undertaking evidently crept in gradually, wl 
the composition of the “ Disputa ” was in 
gress. To make it still more clear, Poy Ana 


cletus If, the orig ilder of St. Peter's, is 


seen leaning on 





of Waser 
IV... the first of 


owed evervtbing, in 


foreground, while 





Roveres, to whom 





full pontifical robes, stan: aring aloft 


witl 


upraised hands) Thisconjecture, which Grimm 
offered to the public some vears ago, bas by 
this time met with general acceptance as ¢) 
true signification of this fre 

We cannot say that his theories concerning 


the School of 


bave been received with eqn 


Athens” on the opposite wall 
ia] In this 


work he wishes to persuade us that the 


tavor 
two 
central figures of the ec n arenot Plato 
and Aristot’s 
Vasari proceeds to ex} 


thipes ti 


as Vasari calls them, altboug! 
ain that Raphael meant 
to depict the union of heathen philosophy and 
the 


true 


Christian theology. Grimm believes that 





iuseription on Ghisi’s plate furnishes the 


explanation—tl 
Athenian phil 





at Paul's entrance among the 


yophers is what Raphael in 


tended; and he shows bow the representation 
of Paul seems to have been continually present 
in the mind of Raphael, since he painted him so 
frequently during his career. He also indicates 
bow characteristic is the pose of the figure in 
question, standing at the top of the flight of 
stairs with commandingly outstretched hand. 
In Scripture read 


we continually of Paul's 


stretching out his hand to speak; the acticen 
also accords with descriptions of Aristotle in 
Sidonius 
knew 


ters 


Apollinaris’s letters, which Raphael 
and referred to for some of the charac- 
the ‘‘School of Athens”; as the 
figure in question is holding a book inscribed 
‘Etica”™ supported on bis thigh, it seems more 
probable that it is Aristotle. 
some years ago, in the Nafion, in a review of 
Grimm's * Fifteen Essays,’ followed the long 
line of argument on either side which is more 
condensed in this present work. 
conclusion to this important chapter, not hav- 
ing space for further investigation: 


in and 


We have already, 


We quote his 


“According to the views of Raphael’s age, 
the task of philosophy consisted in this, that it 
should prepare the way for the elimination of 
all doubts concerning the nature of the Divine 
which the material aspect of things awakens. 
But the solution itself could only be accom- 
plished by religion. And as in the ‘ Disputa’ 
the heavens open to reconcile dissenting opi- 








nions by a revelation of the Trinity, so, in the 
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Nation. 
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‘School of Athens,’ Paul appears among the 
Pagan philosophers to declare what he brings 
is only the final deduction from their own 
teachings, the sum and substance of all that 
we to-day call the Renaissance,” 
Thus this great creative artist, by the influ- 
ence of Bramante and the favor of Julius IL., 
immediately took part in Rome in works em- 
bodying in symbols the high ideals of his time. 
In ** Four Centuries of Fame,” the conclud- 
ing chapter, we are given an account of 
Raphael’s influence on art from the moment of 
his death till our own day, with careful analy- 
sis of the biographies which have appeared, 
and everything which relates to the treatment 
of his frescoes and pictures. The translation 
of Miss Adams must be a very faithful one. 
Unfortunately, she often retains the German 
construction of phrases, which makes the 
meaning less clear than is desirable. The book 
is not one that admits of hasvy perusal. 


THEOCRITUS IN ENGLISH. 


Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. Rendered 
into English Prose, with an Introductory Es- 
say, by A. Lang, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 

Theocritus. Translated into English Verse by 
C.S. Calverley. London: Bell & Daldy. 1869. 

Ir was a fortunate thought to reprint in the 

‘*Golden Treasury ” series Mr. Lang’s transla- 

tion, which appeared nine years ago in a less 

accessible form. Theocritus is an author little 
known or read in this country even by college- 
bred men ; yet the reader of taste unacquaint- 
ed with Greek, who is beguiled by this charm- 
ing little volume, will feel, even through the 
medium of a foreign language, that ‘‘ a new 
planet swims into his ken,” that he has disco- 
vered a thing of beauty and a treasure for ever. 

If he is familiar with the literature of modern 

Europe, he will recognize here the original of 

many echoes and imitations, from the ‘Aminta’ 

to ‘Hermann and Dorothea,’ from Spenser's 

‘Shepherd’s Calendar’ to the ‘Idyls of the 

King.’ He will begin to see why, as Mr. Low- 

ell puts it, ‘the bees of all climes still fetch 

honey from the tiny garden-plots of Theocri- 
tus.” 

Mr. Lang points out, in his useful and appre- 
ciative introduction, how it is that Theocritus 
so greatly surpassed the host of his successors 
and imitators. He partly met and partly 
creatod the taste of his age. The fashion of 
short epic pieces already prevailed, under the 
influence and example of Callimachus; yet to 
these he added touches of nature and scenery 
which were all his own. The pastoral life of 
Sicily was his exclusive discovery. ‘‘ Sicily,” 
says Mr. Lang, ‘‘ showed him subjects which 
he imitated in truthful art. Unluckily, the 
later pastoral poets of northern lands have imi- 
tated him, and so have gone astray from 
northern nature.” This remark is nearly as 
true of Bion and Moschus and Virgil as of 
later northern poets. Theocritus had the ad- 
vantage of them all in that he saw with his 
own eyes, and rehearsed vividly what he saw. 
Notwithstanding the romantic air of his pasto- 
rals, he was what we now call a ‘ realist.” 
His shepherds are as genuine as Mr. Howells’s 
factory girls, and are far more entertaining 
companions. They were of that lively Sicilian 
stock which was never ata loss for a jest, and 
whose love for poetry was so great that, as 
Thucydides and Mr. Browning have told us, 
they were literally ready to sell their cap- 
tives for a song. They lived in the chosen 
home of the improvisatori, in a country 
where the professional story-tellers flourish 
still ; they made music and verses because it 
was their nature and the ordinary diversion of 
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their lives. The pipes they played upon were 
not stage properties of pasteboard ; they them- 
selves were neither the court porcelain of Vir- 
gil and Tasso, nor the rather common clay of 
Spenser’s Hobbinol and Colin Clout, and Allan 
Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, nor yet the once 
fashionable bric-d-brac of the Arcadians, and 
Fontenelle, and Ambrose Philips. The life of 
this gay, and graceful, and passionate people, 
their loves, and quarrels, and musical contests, 
their smiling landscapes, where Proserpine her- 
self picked flowers, arranged themselves into a 
series of idyls, that is, little pictures, wnich 
captivated the pedants and courtiers of Alex- 
andria, and displayed, we may fairly say, the 
one touch of genius in an effete and artificial 
age. It is interesting to observe how often 
since then these masterpieces in their kind 
have haunted the fancy of poets far greater 
than Theocritus could pretend to be, They 
have the quality which characterizes the best 
Greek art and literature—a freshness and vigor 
that is ‘‘ always young enough to bear chil- 
dren.” : 
This last, indeed, is a special reason that 
should commend Theocritus to lovers of Eng- 
lish literature. Most of our pastoral poetry is 
already stuff for the antiquarian; but the 
student who examines Mr. Lang’s version of 
the ‘Song of Thyrsis” (Idyli.) and the ‘* La- 
ment for Bion” will notice how curiously these 
dirges have caught the ear of four poets so 
diverse in gifts and genius as Spenser, Milton, 
Shelley, and the late Matthew Arnold. The 
‘‘Lament for Dido,” certainly the most im- 
portant and melodious poem of the ‘ Shepherd’s 
Calendar,’ follows closely the outlines of Idyl 
i.; the ‘ Lycidas’ imitates with curious exact- 
ness the modulations, the phrases, and even the 
refrain of Thyrsis; Mr. Arnold’s beautiful 
elegy assumes and alludes to the same poem 
and the elegy of Moschus ; while the splendid 
pageantry and long-drawn subtle music of the 
‘ Adonais’ constitute a series of variations on 
these simple themes. If Burns never read 
these Idyls in English, it is hard to guess how 
he bappened upon so striking a parallelism of 
thought as occurs in his elegy on Captain Hen- 
derson. Tennyson, too, has not merely bor- 
rowed metaphors here and there from Theocri- 
tus, but his ‘ Idyls of the King’ may be consi- 
dered as modelled on the type of the shorter 
epics, like the ‘‘ Dioscuri” and ‘‘ Hercules the 
Lion Slayer ” ; while such sketches as ‘t Dora,” 
‘*Sea-Dreams,” and the ‘* Northern Cobbler” 
bear a remote but definite kinship to the ‘‘ Sy- 
racusan Ladies” ana the ‘‘ Two Fishermen.” 
Mr. Lang’s version is, as might be expected, 
graceful and idiomatic, as well as scholarly— 
how exact and felicitous can only be under- 
stood by one who compares it line for line with 
the original. There are occasional mannerisms 
which border on affectation, and passages where 
we should disagree with his interpretation; but 
this is hardly the place for minute criticism, 
and the state of the text often leaves several 
choices open. We believe it would be nearer 
the Greek in Idyl i., p. 8, as well as more con- 
sistent with line 139, to translate ‘‘ smiling in 
secret but making a show of heavy anger.” In 
Idyl xxiv., p. 127 (‘‘ Arise, ye serving-men 
stout of heart, ‘tis the master calls ”), it seems 
inconsistent with Greek usage to suppose that 
Amphitryon should speak of himself in the 
third person as the master (aids), and, on the 
other hand, very natural that the words should 
_v@ an echo put in the mouth of a handmaiden. 
On the next page occurs an awkward sentence 
in the address of Alemena to Teiresias: ‘‘ And 
how that mortals may not escape the doom 
that Fate speeds from her spindle, O soothsayer 





Euerides, I am teaching thee that thyself 





knowest it right well.” The text, though 
doubtful, is not responsible for this tangle of 
conjunctions and relatives. One reading gives, 
‘* Do I teach thee, soothsayer as thou art, and 
very wise?” We are not sure that the pasto- 
rals gain anything by a quaintness of style 
which belongs to no particular period in our 
language, and corresponds exactly to nothing 
in the original. The Doric dialect is not sug- 
gested by such an expedient—indeed, this is a 
crux which none of the translators hitherto 
have attempted to solve. Professor Blackie 
asserts that there are ‘“ whole idyls which 
would sound ridiculous in any other language 
than that of Tam O'Shanter’; but ‘ Tam 
O'Shanter’ is, we venture to say, much harder 
and stranger to most Englishmen than the 
Doric of Theocritus was to an Alexandrian 
Greek. 

If we seek for the complement in verse of 
Mr. Lang’s rendering, we shall find ourselves 
in some perplexity. Theocritus, who was 
honored by such imitators as Milton and Shel- 
ley, has never fallen into the hands of an Eng- 
lish poet to translate. Creech (1684) makes the 
damsel Cynisca blush 

** That you might light a candle from her nose."’ 
Fawkes (1767), who scorns and ridicules Creech, 
is himself destitute of a spark of inspiration, 
though he has caught the swing and fluency of 
anage of Popery, in Jines like 

**Say, sacred Phoebe, whence arose my flame ?”’ 
or, 

‘*A vest her limbs, her locks a caul confines.’’ 
Chapman (1820) is learned and appreciative, 
but his verses are worked out painfully with 
the conscientious awkwardness of a fifth-form 
boy. It would be unjust to class with any of 
these such work as that of Mr. Calverley, pro- 
nounced by Mr. Lang the best that has yet ap- 
peared, It is certainiy spirited and vigorous, 
perhaps a trifle too epigrammatic, and often 
most successful where Theocritus is inferior to 
himself. It is least successful in the pastorals, 
where he essayed the perilous simplicity of 
blank verse; and Mr. Calverley’s blank verse, 
it must be confessed, is a failure. It has not 
the capital fault of Sir Edwin Arnold, who 
leads us to inquire how passages of the Maba- 
bharata came to be written in the style of Lord 
Tennyson; but its numbers are somewhat 
halting and mathematical. It falls far short 
of the melodious cadences of the song of Thyr- 
sis, and the ‘‘ Harvest Home,” or the passionate 
rapidity of the monologue of the betrayed 
Sicilian sorceress, 

There remains still, in our opinion, an oppor- 
tunity for some one to accomplish for this bit 
of Sicilian life what Fitzgerald does in his 
‘“*Saliman and Absdl” for Oriental manners 
and scenery; to give some true impression of 
warmth and tone, without which the beauty of 
a poem is betrayed and undone iu a foreign 
language; to reproduce, not this or that par- 
ticular tree or cloud or rock, but the color and 
atmosphere and enchantment of that delight- 
ful pastoral landscape which Mr. Lang has 
photographed with so much merit and dex- 
terity. 


HOWARD'S DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
TOWNSHIP. 

An Introduction to the Local Constitutional 
History of the United States. By George 
E. Howard, Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Vol. I. Development 
of the Township, Hundred and Shire. Bal- 
timore: Publication Agency of the Johns 
Hopkins University. 1859. 8vo, pp. 526. 

ProF. HowarpD had a most interesting sub- 
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ject in the development of our municipal sys- 
tem, and we heartily regret that we cannot 
express ourselves as satisfied with the result. 
To trace the formation of those primitive com- 


munities which collectively form the State 
and the nation, is an instructive task, not here- 
tofore accomplished by any one, and yet en- 
tirely practicable, since the materials are am- 
ple and easily accessible. Especially useful 
will it be to explain the difference between the 
New England town and the Southern county, 
since both systems have contended for prefer- 
ence in the great West, and will continue to in- 
fluence the construction of States in the future. 

We will first examine Mr. Howard’s work 
upon the New England system, as the evi- 
dences in this case are most ample, and thou- 
sands of competent critics can judge of the 
Although Mr. 
Howard abounds in citations and has used the 
latest publications, he does not seem to give 
proper force to certain undeniable facts. In a 
word, he starts with a theory, and that is one 
unfortunately contrary to the opinion of all 
New England writers. Histheory is thus stat- 
ed on p. OL: 


correctness of his conclusions, 


“Tn the transplanting of English local or- 
ganisms to American soil two remarkable phe 
nomena attract attention. On the one hand, 
there isso much that is new in constitutional 
names and functions, so much of original ex 
vedient and experimentation, as to render 
oo England town government almost unique, 
while at the same time its continuity in general 
outline with that of the mother country can be 
plainly discerned. On the other hand occurs a 
most interesting example of institutional retro- 
gression. Many featares of the primitive vil- 
laze community are revived. The colonists go 
back a thousand years and begin again; or, to 
speak with greater accuracy, new life is infused 
into customs which, though passing into decay, 
are yet not wholly extinct in the old English 


home.’ 

Mr. Howard finds this prototype in the 
“Mark,” a division concerning which littlecan 
be known, and therefore a safe exemplar. He 
brings together, with unnecessary detail and 
with a mild surprise, the powers, duties, and 
ofticers of a New England town, unable, even 
with the aid of his ‘‘ Mark,” to see why they 
sprang into existence. In all this he ignores 
the patent causes which any New Englander 
would tell him explained the whole system. 
He has not a word to say of the influence of the 
Puritan clergy in the early legislation, and 
hence he fails to understand what is simple and 
He thinks that the ‘ jealous watchful- 
ness of the community ” to control its member- 
ship and the disposal of communal rights was 
‘‘an interesting feature of primitive Teutonic 
life reproduced in the New World.” Every 
one else is aware that this jealousy in New Eng- 
land was entirely a matter of religious polity. 
The settlement was made for members of the 
same faith and church, and all heretics were 
excluded. But if of the faith, whether Eng- 
lish, Secoteb, Irish, Dutch, French, or even In- 
dian, they were welcome, 


** Finally,” 


easy. 


Mr. Howard says, ‘* the archaic 


type of New England society is revealed by its | 


astonishing publicity. The majority in town- 
meeting assembled, or through their representa- 
tives in the general court, exercised a supervi- 
sion over personal conduct and many of the 
transac.ions of private business, almost pain 
fully minute; witness the marvellous subdivi- 
sion of public duties and the incredible num- 
ber of local functionaries.” 


Here Mr. Howard’s wonder would be lessen- 
ed if he were to study Mr. Dexter's books, for 
example, and see what a Puritan church was. 
The ruling idea of such a church was, that 
every member was bound, within certain limi- 


tations, to submit bis soul, his conscience, and ! 


his conduct to the control of his fellow-mem- 
bers. What confession isto the Roman Church, 








The Nation. 


the admission to membership is to the Puritan 
Church. 
made preparatory to admission, will under 


Any one who reads the confessions | 


stand that thereafter there was nothing to be | 


concealed. History contirms the statement 
that, even to the present day, this open brother 
hood of souls is the theory of this church, 
maintained in practice as far as outside intlu 
ences will allow. It is no revival of Teutonic 
ideas, but the result of seventeenth-century 
thought, applied to the theories of the Old Tes- 
tament, and wrought out by modern logic to 
utterly absurd conclusions. 

When the first code of laws for Massachu- 
setts was proposed, Rev. John Cotton was pre 
pared with a scheme taken entirely from Moses. 


It was rejected, but the Body of Liberties was | 


prepared and accepted; and this code, though 





drawn by a minister, was based expressly on | 


the common law of England. 
beyond dispute, and should save Mr. Howard 
from a needless digression backwards for ten 
centuries. The Rev. Nathaniel Ward of Ips 
wich drew the code, the citizens examined and 
perhaps revised it, and five years later, in 1646, 
the authorities are cited in defence thereof. 

So, again, in regard to the number of local 
officers, Mr. Howard is unnecessarily surprised. 
The number was great because the pay was 
small and the duties arduous. 
burden was laid upon many by assigning a few 
duties to each. 
character and means, 
wilderness, bringing with them the necessity 
of reproducing what forms were essential to 
civilization, or of reverting to barbarism. 
They did not go back ten centuries, but they 
simply repeated in substance what was familiar 
to them. 


Hence a light 


They came to an entire 


This fact is | 


j 
| 


The emigrants were men of | 


They had no hierarchy, but their 


church system was no novelty; no armies of | 


the Crown, but they knew enough to proceed 
from train-bands to reg.ments, and to appoint 
the necessary superior officers. They had no 
squires on the bench, no constables, no custom 
merchant 
panies, but they knew that law must be en- 
forced, that trade must be regulated, fraud 
prevented or punished; their numerous officers 
were a necessity merely to carry out these re- 
quirements, 
certain than that the Puritans 
or nothing, that they were neither wiser nor 
more notional than their kindred in England, 
and that, above all, they intended to live by 
English laws and customs as closely as possible 
This is, indeed, a well-known peculiarity of the 
English race, Satirists never tire of repre 
senting John Bull as demanding * bif-steeks” 
in Paris, Cross & Blackwell's pickles in Cairo, 
and Bass’s ale in Calcutta. And in more essen- 
tial matters he is equally prejudiced, immov- 
able, and persistent. 

That the New England town as a political 
factor is well worthy of study is true, but not 
during the period covered by Mr 
labors. To our mind, the 
would be to trace therein the progress of 


house officials, no guilds or 


com 


Howard's 
study 
the 
English nature, after six centuries of develop 
ment in restricted England, through two cen- 
turies of involuntary expansion in free Ameri 
ca. When and bow the hereditary respect for 
rank and position was lost; wher and how our 
present conditions obtained; above all, what is 
to be the probable issue—these are the questions 
which provoke and baffle inquiry 

Despite Mr. Howard's theory, we should say 
that the New England township was an acci- 


interesting 


as could reside within reach of one meeting- 
house. Of necessity it received, later on, citi- 
zens who were not church-members, but never 
enough to change the control. This commu- 


} example, 


In fact, there is nothing more | 
invented little | 


| dental grouping of as many church-members | 
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nity was governed largely by the theory of 
that church of the brotherho “lof the member ‘. 
tempered by the sense of educated men. and 
of England 
Such they were and such they still remain, and 


the effects of the common law 
a town-meeting, certainly up to the last gene 
ration, Was a meeting of friends and relatives, 
ordering for the common good such things as 
individuals cannot do. The church, the school, 
and the roads are the main topics, and these 
are emphatically matters requiring combined 
action. 


As to our political system, it is true that the 
Legislature in Massachusetts was not a very 
close imitation of the House of Commons, but 


ts representative feature was evidently taken 
If the basis of the 


power of suffrage was widened, it was merely 


from the English practice. 


because the electors were exceptionally alike 


In England centuries of evolution had arranged 


a cumbrous and artificial system, but most of 
the emigrants to New England were of the class 
that voted for members of Parliament. Hence 
there was no novelty in the idk { arepre 


sentative assembly, after the rumber of free 
men and the expanse of settlement prevented 


a mMass- meeting We must, therefore, conside: 


} 


this portion of Mr. Howard's book as unsound 


and misleading, and we especially regret that 
should be 


time in tracing fanciful analogies to forgotten 


students thus encouraged to waste 
Feutonic customs, when they ought to be read 
ing the very words of the founde 
and Bradford, 
tained in the Body of L 


rs in Winthrop 


studving the noble ideas t 
t 


erties, and tracing the 


course of existing laws through the var 


codes of re is am 


the past two centuries. The 

ple space for historic search if the student starts 
no earlier in the past than the English Refor 
mation 

iin 
Howard's theories 
New 
and common sense show that the county is an 
of 
a town can build and take care 


and 
the 
History 


We find also much misappli: renuity 
Mr 


shires in 


about 


reading in 
counties or England 
For 
of a 


but to secure a proper 


accident the representative system 


road within its limits; 


continuity of roads, and espevially to make 





lines of travel from one point to a remote one, 
the towns must be aggregated and act in con 
cert Courts in the same way are graded 
from the local or municipal court to the Su 


preme Court, and convenience requires several 


centres of districts not unwieldy. Hence come 


of 
convenient 


gs counties, utterly 
but 


is a waste of time to compare them 


the familar groupin 
lacking in in prac 
tice. It 
English shires, which served a different 
and had a different Why 
force a parallel between a Roman legion and a 
Roth are 
and Macedon and Monmouth 


with 
purpose origin. 


sewing-circle in Oldtown ? assein 


blies of persons, 
nee pressed into a similar comparison 
As to the Southern plan of settlement, making 
the hundred or county or other division the 
rit, Mr. Howard tells us less than we expect- 

So far as we can judge it is now, especial 
ly at the West, merely the township diluted, 


with more territory, fewer inhabitants, and 
smaller duties 

We are impressed with a feeling that the 
has more industry than 
power, and that his materials have mastered 
him, We find many interesting facts collect- 
ed, and yet we are at a loss to see the reason of 
their selection. 


writer assimilative 


Whither ? A Theological Question for the 
Times. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., 
Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the Cog- 
nate Languages in the Union Theological 
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Seminary. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Pp. xi, 303. 


1889. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON the other day took occa- 
sion to speak of the Presbyterians of this coun- 
try as constituting ‘ta rock of truth against 
the sword of error.” That commonplace finds 
a startling commentary in this book of a dis- 
tinguished Presbyterian teacher—a book which 
will not fail to be dubbed a “ miserable inter- 
rogatory” by many of his coreligionists— 
wherein he undertakes to show that the Pres- 
byterian rock is disintegrating into shifting 
sand, Bringing the most reputable theologians 
of his denomination face to face with the creed 
of their church, he asserts (and we must say 
proves) that they have stiffened some of its 
doctrines (Dr. L. W. Bacon may find here 
proof of his favorite contention that unregene- 
rate human nature likes its theology ‘ tough”), 
have entirely forgotten others, and have de- 
parted far from still others. It is not for us, of 
course, to interfere in what bids fair to bea 
family quarrel ; but Dr. Briggs takes up many 
more important matters than loyalty to a par- 
ticular creed. Hesaysof the state of religion in 
Great Britain and America, thatitis in ‘ta very 
unsatisfactory condition. There is a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the Old Theology. 

The ministers are not preaching the 
distinctive features of the Old Theology, or 
the peculiar features of their own denomina- 
tions, because the people are tired of them and 
will not have them. The ministers do not care 
to preach to empty pews, and besides not a 
few of the ministers sympathize with their 
people in these matters. The ministers are in 
a feverish condition.” This unrest and drift- 
ing suggest the question of the book, and the 
answer the author gives to it is found in his 
closing chapter, where he advocates untram- 
melled discussion and investigation, the re- 
moval of bondage to creeds, Christian union or 
alliances at least, and allegiance to the truth 
alone. 


Dr. Briggs, in addition to great distinction 
in his own specialties, has won recognition as 
perhaps the first authority on the history of 
the Westminster Assembly. Some of the pages 
in this book are echoes from controversial 
writings of his which appeared in the Presby- 
terian Review and elsewhere, and in which he 
flung such masses of extracts from original 
Westminster sources at the beads of his anta- 
gonists that they could only gasp out with 
President Patton: ‘*It does not tend in the 
slightest degree to reconcile us to these opi- 
nions to say that the reformers beld them.” It 
bespeaks a great deal of far-seeing strategy on 
the part of one much of whose own teaching 
has brought the angry charge of ‘‘ innovator” 
against him, thus to have equipped himself so 
masterfully as to extort the confession of inno- 
vation from his very adversaries. 

Even rarer than his great learning is Dr. 
Briggs’s boldness, as displayed in this book 
and on many occasions. Probably a layman 
cannot at all estimate the audacity required 
in a Presbyterian professor to lead him to put 
forth this book, to assert that ‘Sit is the theo- 
logy of the elder and younger Hodge that bas 
in fact usurped the place of the Westminster 
theology in the minds of a large proportion of 
the ministry of the Presbyterian churches, and 
now stands in the way of progress in theology 
and of true Christian orthodoxy” ; to invent 
the term, ‘‘ orthodoxism,” which ‘ assumes to 
know the truth and is unwilling to learn ; it is 
haughty and arrogant, assuming the divine 
prerogatives of infallibility and inerrancy ; it 
hates all truth that is unfamiliar to it, and per- 
secutes it to the uttermost.” A few Presbyte- 





rian ministers may think as Dr. Briggs does, 
but who else would have dared to say, as he 
does, of “‘not a few theologians” : 

‘‘They have assumed an unfriendly attitude 
to science, philosophy, and history, and even 
the scientific study of the Scriptures. They 
have refused to taste the fruits of modern me- 
thods and modern learning. They have ap- 
propriated with marvellous caprice whatever 
seemed to suit their purpose. They have de- 
lighted in any little flaws and mistakes of scho- 
lars. They line stoutly resisted everything 
that was antagonistic to their traditional sys- 
tem. They have been impatient of new 
truths, and branded them as nevelties, They 
have made Christian theology the enemy of 
human learning so far as they have been able 
to exert an influence, They have been the 
true successors of the Pharisees. They have 
zealously contended to do what the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy failed in doing. They have 
not succeeded in retarding human learning, 
but they have alienated a large proportion of 
the scholars of the world from the Christian 
Church.” 

Yet some abatement must be made from 
our praise even of such high courage. One 
gets here and there in the book an unpleasant 
impression of mental reserves; it does not 
seem as if the author were frankly speaking 
out his full mind on the subjects he is touch- 
ing. This is notably the case in his allusions 
to the vexed questions of eschatology now 
troubling the churches. The explanation of 
this attitude is given by Dr. Briggs himself: 
‘*There is a freer theological atmosphere in 
England and Scotland, but in Ireland and 
America orthodoxism and traditionalism are 
still predominant, and thinkers are obliged to 
work cautiously.” ‘‘ Cautiously,” the only in- 
terence is, lest the thinker should all at once 
find himself put outof the synagogue. This is 
a painful note in the book upon which we do 
not care to dwell. Asa whole, it is a remarka- 
ble work, and is sure to receive the attention 
which it challenges, 





Life of Sir Robert Peel. By F:; C. Montague. 
{International Statesmen Series. Edited by 
Lloyd C. Sanders.] Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co, 1889. 

Mr. MontaGue’s Life of Sir Robert Peel is an 

excellent little biography. It gives within a 

small compass a complete résumé of the events 

of his career, and such a picture of the times in 
which he lived as enables us to understand 
them. This is accompanied by a few extracts 
from his speeches, as illustrations of his method 
in debate, together with estimates of him by 
his contemporaries, his own justification of the 
leading events of his life, a few characteristic 
anecdotes, and finally a critical summing up 
by the author. The small, compact volume rep- 
resents a very serious amount of work, for the 
sources of information with regard to Sir 
Robert Peel, leaving his own speeches aside, 
are voluminous, and it is difticult if not impos- 
sible to say anything very new of him. The 
object of alternate laudation and obloquy, 
while he lived, his character has been ex- 
amined, criticised, extolled, abused, weighed 
and measured, until the most that can be done 
is to give a good summary—and this is just 
what the reader of Mr. Montague’s life finds, 
The period in which Peel did his work is one 
of extraordinary interest. It embraces all the 
great reform movements which brought about 
the mudern Eaglish political system—Catholic 
and Jewish emancipation, the reformed repre- 
sentation, fiscal and poor-law reform, and the 
establishment of freedom of trade. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, strict Conservative as he was by in- 
stinct and training, was one of the chief agents 
by which these reforms were introduced, and 
he therefore occupies the singular position of a 





Conservative Prime Minister who is chiefly 
memorable for the defeats inflicted on his party 
at his own hand. For this he suffered while 
living, and his reputation suffers now; but we 
presume that most people have long since made 
up their minds that his position was couscien- 
tiously taken, and that Disraeli’s diatribe upon 
him as a burglar of other men’s ideas was 
without foundation in fact. The most that can 
be said to his discredit isthat he consented once 
or twice to take office to pass the measures of 
his opponents, whereas he might better have 
let his opponents do theirown work. But that 
Peel did this for the mere sake of power and 
position, that he was a traitor to his party for 
base or selfish reasons, is an accusation to 
which his whole career gives the lie, His 
case was one of those rare ones in which a 
highly conscientious and intelligent man is 
called upon to pass upon measures as to 
which his conscience continually calls him 
in one direction and his party allegiance 
in another. Whatever he does, he is sure 
to be blamed; and it is the best proof of 
Peel’s consistency and honor that the further 
we get from the party rancor and hatreds of the 
time, the dimmer and dimmer become the 
echoes of the accusations against him, and the 
more unanimous the verdict as to his disinte- 
restedness, Compare him, for instance, with 
his successor, Disraeli, extolled to the skies as 
he was for his party loyalty. How can the 
real services of the two men to their country 
be compared? Party loyalty is undoubtedly the 
sort of service which brings in most immediate 
returns, and apparent disloyalty to party is the 
one vice which politicians most execrate. But 
to accomplish great and needed public objects 
against the wishes and inclinations of one’s 
party, to make use of the loyalty of party fol 
lowers for the benefit of the country at large 
rather than for that of the party—these’are 
services which command more and more re- 
spect as time goes on. 

Peel can hardly be said to have had an origi- 
nal mind, except in the matters of finance and 
Parliamentary business, in both of which he 
was readily acknowledged as eminent. But men 
of original minds are not usually party leaders, 
and, with great popular reforms, the more we 
investigate, the more difficult we usually find 
it to ascertain from whose brain they first 
actually sprang. To conscientious conserva- 
tives who try to preserve what we already 
have, and only yield to change when it becomes 
unavvidable, the sanity and balance of what 
we know as English civilization certainly owes 
much, and to none more than to Peel, a man 
in whom we always feel the presence of a 
character peculiarly English, as well in its 
faults as in its virtues, 





Calendar of Wills Proved and Enrolled in the 
Court of Husting, London, A. p. 1258—a. D. 
1688. Edited by Reginald R. Sharpe. Part 
I, A. D. 1258—a. dD, 1558, London: 1Ss%. 
8vo, pp. xlviii, S54. 


Tuis work, printed by order of the Corporation 
‘of the City of London, is of great value both to 
the historian and genealogist, ‘'1t may fairly 
claim to possess more than ordinary interest, 
for the reason that it presents to the reader 
a précis of early wills which, in point of num- 
ber and antiquity, are unequalled by any others 
within the Uniied Kingdom.” ‘The Introduc- 
tion gives a detailed account of the history and 
constitution of the Court of Husting. There 
is also an appendix containing the only com- 
plete lists of Aldermen recorded in the city’s 
archives during the period embraced by this 
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volume. The work will be completed in a second 
volume. 

The book is ably edited by Dr. Sharpe, the 
Records Clerk of the City of London, and the 
Intreduction displays much careful research. 
The earliest reference to the Court of Husting 
given by the editor (p. is taken from the 
Laws of Edward the Confessor. A more relia- 
ble and earlier reference is to be found in Kem- 
ble’s ‘Codex Diplomaticus,’ iv, 304, where we 
learn that Ethelgyfu bequeathed to the monks 
of Ramsey ‘‘ dues cyphos argenteos de xii. mar- 
cis ad pondus Hustingiw Londoniensis.” This 
passage shows that the Court of Husting was 
in existence before the Norman conquest. The 
editor illustrates the close relationship and in- 
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WHITHER ?—A Theological Question for the Times. 


By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D. $1.75. 
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demand for a more liberal theology, and advocates what may be thought a radical change in church work as 
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**T¢ should havea place in every theological library.’’ | 
~Boston Gazette, 


1 vol., 8vo. 


‘*It is well calculated to create quite a stir in the 
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and the various scenes through which they passed—ard also of the succession of Monarchs. the annals of whose 
reigns make up ‘he history of the time. The style has all the warmth and sympathetic sentiment of Ik Marvel's 
earlier writings, and an added maturity of eloquence, sustained and felicitous figures, and sonority of diction. 

*.* Two otf the most popular of Mr. Mitche!l’s earlier books, ‘REVERIES OF A BACHELOR’ 
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A fresh book on a fresh subject by an accom- 
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By MATURIN 


Vol. 1. Reviews of Works on Botany and Ke- 
lated Subjects, 1834-1887. 
Vol. II. Essays ; 
1886. 2 vols. 
Professor Sargent says in the Introduction: 
**Many of the reviews are filled with original and 
suggestive observations, and, taken together, 
furnish the best account of the development of 
hotanical literature during the tast fifty years 
that has yet been written.’’) The biographical 
sketches are every way admirable. 


Character and Comment. 


Selected from the Novels of W. D. HOWELLS. 
By MINNIE MACowuN. 16mo, $1.00. 
An engaging little book of those noteworthy 


and delicious sentences which abound in Mr. 
Howelis’s stories. 


Ballads, Lyrics, and Sonnets. 


A tasteful little book selected from the Poeti- 
cal Works of Mr. LONGFELLOW. Uniform 
with Browning’s ‘Lyrics, idyls, and Ro- 

3.’ 16mo, gilt top, $1.00; half levant, 


Biographical Sketches, 1841- 


8vo, $3, 00 each, 


mances. 
$3.00. 


nterludes, Lyrics, and Idyls. 
A beautiful little volume, selected from Lorp 
TENNYSON’S Poetical Works, Uniform with 
Browning’s * Lyrics,’ ete. 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.00; half levant, $3.00. 


Thackeray's Works. 
Illustrated Library Edition. In twenty-two 
volumes, Vols. XVIL, XVIII. PHILIP, and 
CATHERINE. With biographical and biblio- 
graphical Introductions. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $3.00, 


Bibliographical Notes. 
Vol. X. of the Gentleman’s Magazine Library. 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 8vo, 
$2.50; Roxburgh, $3.50, net; Large-paper 
Edition, Roxburgh, printed on hand-made pa- 
per, $6.00, net. 


T 
: 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 


S venteen th Street, 


wt East Se New York, 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
(Established 1348) 
812 Broadway, New York. 


Foreign and American Books at lowest prices; im- 
rtation to order from all parts of the world; Second- 
and Books from foreigu dealers’ catalogues supplied 
on application. 
College and School Books a specialty. 
Nowready : 7th List of English, German, and French 
Books (priced), containing sets of ** Nature’? complete 
to 1886; ‘‘Petermann’s Mittheilungen,” ‘* Grimm's 
Worterbuch,”’ and others. 
New General a of Modern European Lan- 
guages (exclusive of English, Gern.an, and French) 
comprising the Standard Bow ks in the Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Danish, Swedish, Dutch, and Modern 
Greek Languages. Price 10 cents. 
Complete sets of Teudner's Greek and Latin authors. 
Tauchnitz edition of English authors. 
Importation for College and Public Libraries. Esti 
mates furnished. 














